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News of the Week 


Their Majesties in Scotland 
TINHE visit of the King and Queen to Scotland has been 
a great success. That the Court should move to the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse for a week in the year was an 
admirable idea, and it seemed likely to be an annual 
event until the King’s illness broke the sequence, to the 
grief of Scotland. On Friday, July 10th, the King 
accompanied by the Queen spent a day visiting “ the 
second city of my Empire,’’ and steamed down the Clyde 
to Shieldhall to open the new Dock which, on the petition 
of the Clyde Navigation Trustees, he allows to be named 
the King George V Dock. We venture to add to the 
congratulations happily expressed by the King our 
Own congratulations to the Trustees on the unconquerable 
Scottish spirit which, in days such as these, continues 
to provide on a grand scale for increased trade from the 
Clyde to the world overseas, 





The Situation in Europe 

Excitement of the most anxious kind has radiated 
from Berlin during the past week. The effort to 
save Germany from financial collapse is not yet won or 
lost. The world-wide forces united to save her, and so to 
save Europe which would not escape from a common ruin 
with her, are immensely strong and, given time, would 
certainly prevail. But are they in time? We earnestly 
trust that the delays at the end of June due to the long- 
drawn conversations in Paris over Mr. Hoover’s proposal 
may not prove to have been fatal. But the withdrawals 
of money from Germany were going on all the time. 
Such a movement vires acquirit eundo, and could not ke 
stopped. On Thursday, July 9th, the President of the 
Reichsbank paid a flying visit to London and left on the 
same afternoon for Brussels and Paris. It is said that his 
immediate object was to arrange a long-term credit of 
£25 millions. During his visit to Ministers and Bankers 
in Paris on Friday, the 10th, it was rumoured that the 
French put forward suggestions for political bargaining, 
against which we strongly protest in a leading article. 

* * * * 

Dr. Luther was back in Berlin last Saturday and learnt 
that the Darmstidter und Nationalbank was driven to 
close its doors, and that extremists were trying to frighten 
the people by alarming reports of the collapse of Germany. 
On Monday the Government announced that it would 
guarantee the Bank’s liabilities. Meanwhile the Board of 
the Bank for International Settlements was hard at work 
at Bale. The American President of the Bank, the 
Governors of the Banks of England and France and of 
other banks of issue were present, and were joined by Dr. 
Luther. It was decided to collaborate with the Central 
Banks in supporting the Reichsbank and to renew the 
rediscount credit which had already been accorded but 
falls due for renewal this week. This means that the 
B.LS. can do no more now by itself without the Central 
Banks, and it throws back responsibility upon them. 
Those of them who are dependent on their Governments 
may be willing as financiers to help, but may be compelled 
to follow the Governments into political paths. No good 
can come of that, but possibly harm, and certainly delay 
where it is essential to hasten. 

* * * * 

By the advice, no doubt, of the B.LS. it was decided 
on Tuesday that all German Banks except the Reichsbank 
should be closed for two days to give breathing space. 
On Tuesday also the B.I.S. assented to the French proposal 
that France should compléte the balance of the Guarantee 
Fund required from her under the Young Plan in the 
event of a moratorium by monthly instalments instead of 
producing the whole sum at once. On Wednesday Mr. 
Henderson was in Paris, and Mr. Stimson, the United 
States Secretary of State, arrived from Rome and began 
conversations with the French Ministers. From these we 
expect improvements to come. 

* * * * 


Vatican and Quirinal 
The lamentable strife between Church and State in 
Italy does not abate. Since the Holy Father issued his 
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last encyclical with its firm criticism, even denunciation, 
of Fascist action and of the doctrine of a pagan worship 
of the State, Il Duce has retaliated by revoking the 
“compatibility between membership of the Fascist 
party and membership of the organizations dependent 
upon the Azione Cattolica.” If Signor Mussolini is 
right when, as it seems, he supposes that no Italian 
association of old or young can be free from party 
politics, he has certainly confirmed the impossibility 
for the Azione now. To drive associations into this 
exclusive position is the way to develop that partisan 
spirit. He is going back upon an agreement reached 
during the preliminary discussion of the Lateran Treaty 
and the Concordat, which is certainly now in some 
danger. On Tuesday the Directorate of the Fascist 
Party issued a contentious criticism of the Pope’s 
encyclical that brings peace no nearer. 
* * * * 

Spain 

The Constituent Cortes were opened in Madrid on July 
14th. The Provisional Government—though there were 
moments when the adjective in their title seemed to 
eclipse the noun—are to be congratulated on surviving 
until the new ship of State could be officially launched. 
But it has been a time of great difficulty, and—except 
perhaps for Senor Azana, who has made a hit in the War 
Ministry—they have little constructive achievement to 
show for their interregnum. The Cabinet has failed to 
arrive at anything like agreement over the hasty and ten- 
tative draft of the new Constitution, which by treating 
the State as unitary and not federal will start immediate 
controversy. On the other hand, the Catalonian problem 
seems to have taken the road for settlement, though it 
may not keep to it for long. Strikes, cleverly timed and 
distributed by the Sindicato Unico, show how national 
unrest is still simmering. 


‘ * * * * 
Parliament 


On Thursday, July 9th, the Upper House boldly 
attacked the Franchise Bill in Committee. We say 
boldly, because the representation of the people is not 
a favourable matter for them on which to pick a quarrel 
with the Commons, although this Bill is vitiated by a 
thoroughly partisan spirit. They restored the very 
limited chances of plural voting and the ‘“ business 
premises qualification ” outside the City of London. They 
deleted the farcical clause about the use of motor-cars 
at elections, but left the Alternative Vote. The Lower 
House had an Indian debate. Nobody was cheerful 
about the future, and the Secretary of State could only 
beg that the troubles between Hindus and Moslems 
should not be dwelt upon too seriously ; he could not 
say what safeguards the Moslems might expect. Sir 
John Simon spoke very fairly of the difficulties of the 
Government, but reminded them that Mr. Gandhi is 
“not the whole of India,” and that Parliament is 
ultimately responsible for law and order and for keeping 
the peace between the opposed factions and for 


safeguards for minorities. 
* * * * 


Friday, July 10th, was given in the Commons to the 
second reading of the Rural Housing Bill, designed to 
encourage local authorities to build cottages and to 
empower the Ministry of Health to build where the local 
authorities could not. On Monday, that Christian 
champion of those who are condemned to live in slums, 
the Bishop of Southwark, started a discussion upon 
unhealthy dwellings, and was assured that the Govern- 
ment were “ watching the situation.” This was very 
cold comfort, but, as ‘‘ Guardian ” points out in another 
column, they had a plausible reason for their apparent 


lack of sympathy. The Commons resumed the Report 
Stage of the Marketing Bill, which they later read a third 
time. The Minister of Agriculture was fairly amenable 
to reasonable changes. The chief complaints against 
the Bill were on account of the bureaucratic powers given 


and the coercion implied. 
* * * * 


On Tuesday the Lords passed the second reading of 
the Finance Bill, which had been certified as a Money Bill. 
The Commons returned to the Rural Housing Bill. 
No amendments of importance were made. Here again 
the chief criticisms were due to the arbitrary powers 
given to a Government department. On Wednesday they 
took the Unemployment Insurance Bill (‘‘ Anomalies ”’) in 
Committee. The. chief attack came from former sup- 
porters of the Government, now their critics, reinforced 


by the disgruntled Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
* * * * 


The Macmillan Report 

Lord Macmillan’s Committee on Finance and Industry 
published its Report on Monday. Ail of the fourteen 
members, except Lord Bradbury, take a favourable 
view of Great Britain’s prospects. They hold that 
monetary policy should seek to raise international 
prices, at present dangerously low, and should try to 
maintain the higher level, once attained. The creditor 
countries must be more willing to lend to, and buy 
from, the debtor countries—a counsel of perfection, 
perhaps, for our cautious Protectionist friends in France 
and the United States. The Committee recommends 
drastic changes in the Bank of England. Its Banking 
and Issue Departments should no longer be distinct. 
It should be empowered to increase its note issue to 
£400,000,000 and to reduce its minimum gold reserve 
to £70,000,000—less than half the present amount—so 
that more gold might be available for the needs of poorer 
countries. Our banks, the Committee holds, should 
co-operate more fully with our industries, though the 
suspension of the Darmstidter Bank in Berlin, partly 
at least because it was heavily involved in the failure of 
a large woollen company, comes as a_ simultaneous 
reminder of the grave risks of the German banking 
policy thus commended. Lord Bradbury in a dissenting 
minute bluntly says that no manipulation of currency 
or credit would cure our diseases—excessive taxation, 
heavy costs and the general insistence on a_ higher 
standard of living than we can afford. 

* * x 


Coal and Chaos 

The passing of the Coal Bill, of which we wrote last 
week, has threatened chaos to the Scottish coalfields. 
Negotiations are going on, but nobody seems yet to 
have determined a suitable basis for them. A number 
of the miners are refusing, in response to the admonitions 
of their parliamentary leaders, to continue to work the 
‘* spread-over,” but a majority of the men are still at 
work, and none of them are willing to agree to the reduc- 
tion of wages which the employers would be driven 
to make by shorter hours being worked. Both sides 
would obviously prefer to work the hours which are now 
illegal, and it may well be that they will try to continue. 
In that case action will lie with the Government, who 
may attempt to dragoon them to “save face” for them- 
selves and the union officials who opposed the “ spread- 
over.” In the meantime Sir Ernest Gowers, speaking 
on Monday, again called attention to the need for further 
reorganization in the industry. The present quota 
scheme will not cure the depression and may accentuate 
its effects. It does, however, afford a stable basis for 
reorganization, and provides an instrument for it in 
the production certificates, which are transferable, 
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Charing Cross Bridge 
The muddle over Charing Cross Bridge continues. 
Scheme No. 4 has been referred back to the Committee 
for further discussion, and in the meantime protests 
have been received from many local authorities against 
the proposal to move Charing Cross station to the South 
bank. We are far from supporting those bodies which 
for selfish reasons would hold up a vital piece of planning, 
but at the same time we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that many important questions have been left out of 
consideration or excluded by the Committec’s terms of 
reference. The alteration of a vitally important traffic 
centre has been taken in isolation from any plans for 
alteration in other parts of the system, and a scheme 
has been put forward just in time to compromise in 
advance any constructive work which may be done 
by the Traffic authority to be set up by the new Bill. 
It would be regrettable to delay work on the scheme 
any further, but more haste now may mean less speed 
in the whole of London to-morrow. 
* * * * 
The Drug Convention 
An International Convention for the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs has been signed at 
Geneva by the representatives of twenty-eight States, 
and will be applied as soon as it can be ratified by twenty- 
five, including four manufacturing countries. By its 
terms manufacturing countries may obtain what trade 
they can, but if the total amount manufactured exceeds 
the total which can be shown, on the basis of the estimates 
supplied by all signatories, to have been manufactured 
for legitimate purposes, “‘ such excess shall be deducted 
from the amount to be manufactured during the coming 
year.” It is needless to point out how this would affect 
countries whose production sometimes exceeds the 
world’s legitimate needs. But all is not over with the 
signature of the convention. It may take many years 
to make effective, since this abominable traffic in quanti- 
ties beyond the proper needs is in the hands of clever 
and quite unscrupulous men. 
* * * * 
The Rebellion in Peru 
In a letter which appears on another page our Corre- 
spondent in Peru speaks of a revolt which was quickly 
suppressed. Since he wrote there has been further 
trouble, especially near Cuzco in the South, where the 
rebels had for a time some success. Their efforts have 
now been brought to an end by the presence of Govern- 
ment troops, and the situation is again in hand. It 
is reported, however, that the population is extremely 
restive under the régime of martial law and censorship 
which is still in force. Apparently there were some 
disturbances at the landing of Colonel Sanchez Cerro 
at Lima, and more are to be expected if the present 
restrictions cannot be relaxed before the next elections. 
* * * * 
Anglo-American Historians 
At intervals of five years the Institute of Historical 
Research under Professor Pollard holds a conference of 
Anglo-American historians. The third conference this 
week has been largely attended by representative 
scholars, and the Prime Minister made time on Monday 
to give them a long, interesting and witty address. He 
described the politicians as the pioneers and roadmakers, 
and the historians as those who come along later in 
charabanes and say whether the roads are smooth or 
bumpy. Mr. MacDonald wandered into a dangerous 
metaphor when he expressed in jest the wish that 
politicians, like engineers, could send out their men to 
make “ full investigation before putting their plans into 


action.” For no Prime Minister has appointed more 
Royal Commissions and ‘Committees to investigate 
problems, or paid less attention to their reports. The 
historians, while not overburdened with meetings, have 
been entertained by the Archbishop, the London colleges, 
the Inner and Middle Temples and other bodies. 
* * * * 

The New Regime in Ceylon 

The constitutional changes in Ceylon promise well, for 
the large poll in the elections which have just been held 
expresses the satisfaction of the electors with their new 
position. As far as can be seen, moreover, very few votes 
were cast for communalist candidates, a fact of good 
augury as showing the political capacity of the new 
electorate. The new Government will take office in the 
midst of financial difficulties, and one of their first con- 
cerns must be the reduction of Governmental expenses. 
This may give support to the few malcontents who are 
not satisfied with the reforms, but we may hope that the 
good sense which has already been made evident will 
carry the electorate through an ordeal which many 
nations to-day are called upon to face. 

* * * * 
The Archbishop of Upsala 

We record with sincere regret the sudden death on 
Sunday of Dr. Nathan Séderblom, Archbishop of Upsala 
and Primate of Sweden. He was born in 1866, and was 
minister of the Swedish church in Paris and professor 
at Leipzig before he was raised to the episcopate in 
1914. He had won the respect of all Christian people 
since the War by his earnest efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation between the nations. The Nobel Peace 
Prize was awarded to him in 1930. The Archbishop 
had specially endeared himself to English Churchmen 
by his endeavour to promote closer relations between 
the English and Swedish Churches—an effort of which 
the Lambeth Conference of 1920 gladly approved. In 
the still larger task of promoting Christian unity he 
organized the “ Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work” at Stockholm in 1925, which none who 
attended will ever forget. Only last week the Archbishop 
had taken part in a smaller gathering of theologians 
representing the Anglican Communion and the Scandi- 
navian Churches. The good work that he did will 
assuredly live after him. 

* * * * 
Professor Wildon Carr 

Professor Wildon Carr, who died on July 8th at Los 
Angeles at the age of seventy-five, was a City man who 
turned philosopher when he was past fifty and won a 
high reputation on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
disciple of Leibniz, the translator of Bergson and the 
leading English exponent of Vitalism. His version of 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution, followed by a commentary 
on that remarkable work in 1911, won him immediate 
fame in the philosophic world. He was appointed to 
the Chair at King’s College, London, in 1918, and, when 
his health failed, he became visiting professor at the 
University of Southern California. His last notable 
book was a classic monograph on Leibniz (1929). His 
literary skill’ enabled him to make clear, if not to justify, 
his very difficult metaphysical doctrines. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103 ; on Wednesday week, 103% ; a year ago, 103}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 923; on Wednesday 
Week, 973; a year ago, 913. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 80}; on Wednesday week, 843; a year 
ago, 793. 
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Germany and the Rest of Us 


INCE we wrote last week the clouds have been 
h gathering and lifting and gathering again over 
Europe, and we are conscious that what we write may be 
behind the times when it is printed and put in our 
readers’ hands. 

The consent of France to collaborate with the others 
whom we used to call with her the “ Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers” in relieving Germany for a 
year of intolerable burdens and shouldering some burden 
of sacrifice herself broke the tension of the long con- 
versations in Paris, and hope bounded upward. That 
was a moment of triumph for President Hoover, the one 
man who could propose a moratorium for payments on 
account of War debts between the nations. People 
who had dully accepted the burdens of Europe for 
twelve years suddenly realized a sense of lightness and 
freedom to come. But when hopes leap upwards so 
suddenly they are sure to fall again. We expected this, 
but must admit that they have fallen lower than we 
thought to see. While doubts were engendered by 
delays in Paris, the “ flight from the mark ” was gathering 
impetus and Germany’s finances had come too close to 
the edge of the abyss to withdraw readily. But for all 
that there is still good reason to say that hope has not 
fallen to the point to which it had sunk a few weeks 
ago. 

When we remember what wild and uncontrollable 
monsters currencies were in the first years that followed 
the War, when a chute of the mark or the france meant a 
real headlong fall of tens of points, gathering, as the 
mark once did, to a momentum measured by billions 
as it rushed to annihilation, how can we think that 
those knowing men whose dealings make the prices, 
answering to the higgling of the market, are expecting 
a real, imminent collapse? For on Monday, for instance, 
after the Darmstiidter und Nationalbank, the great 
concern which combines the famous Bank fiir Handel 
und Industrie and the Nationalbank fiir Deutschland, 
had closed its doors, and after a great textile company 
had disclosed losses described as kolossal, the mark 
closed that evening, not at 200 or 2,000 to the £, but 
at 223, a fall of two points from parity. That was 
serious, but it is not a sign of despair. There is some 
confidence somewhere. And this we believe is due to 
a realization at last that a new spirit prevails in com- 
mercial and financial spheres, a spirit of willing co- 
operation. As usual, such a spirit is first heard of, 
softly and then loudly, in political circles, but is first 
seen in practical operation in commercial circles. The 
politician, contentedly or not, is held back and thinks 
that he must go forward at the pace of his slowest sup- 
porters. (“I am their leader! I must follow them !’’) 
The best business man can follow an enlightened self- 
interest so soon as he perceives the way for which he 
is ever on the look-out. We do not recant the well- 
tried doctrine that competition is the very life-blood of 
efficiency and progress in industry and commerce, but 
in times of distress or crisis we welcome that helpful 
co-operation which, since the War, has become possible 
between continents, nations, banks and trades. The 
world has contracted: men can see farther now and 
realize more quickly what is going on, and what can be 
done to prevent disasters that in the last century would 
have fallen on them unawares. With clearer, longer 
and quicker sight they realize ulterior effects, hidden 
from them in old days. So men have learnt that sooner 
or later, if one member suffer, all the members suffer 


with it. The mechanical aids which have contracted 
distance over the globe, whether for communication or 
transport, are valuable but are only subsidiary aids, 
Of course, the notion of a respectable, middle-aged banker 
leaving the capital of his distressed country one morning 
and dropping from the sky, so to speak, into the Bank 
Parlour in the City of London that afternoon, and then 
hailing a winged vehicle to take him back to the Con- 
tinent to visit a bank at Bale, after a passing call upon 
the Banque de France in Paris on the way, would have 
seemed before the War more fantastic than any tale 
of seven league boots. To-day we welcome thankfully 
the practical aid that is to be found in the advance of 
aviation, but it would be of little use alone, for even 
when science can gather such romance about it as flying 
has gathered, it does not change the spirit. The really 
great advance does not lie in the material fact that the 
President of the Reichsbank could in his own body 
knock at the door of any bank in Europe on any day, 
for all the virtues of “ personal contacts,” but in the 
fact that he could count on the door of the Parlour 
being opened to him, and probably upon finding a sym- 
pathetic welcome from the bankers within, who would 
be generally as anxious to give help as Dr. Luther was 
to get it. 

Obviously we cannot presume to offer advice in these 
columns on the technical financial problems before the 
Bank for International Settlements and the heads of Central 
banks, especially when their action must be taken from 
hour to hour and each step will depend upon the last before 
it. We must be content to know that the difficulties 
of Germany are frankly put before them, and to rely 
upon them, as we do, to do their utmost with their 
immense powers to help. But there are certain political 
matters to consider. Last week we urged that success 
in saving Germany from collapse would be a big enough 
end to aim at now by itself. We were thinking of condi- 
tions that might be imposed later on by Congress at 
Washington, of reservations about reductions of 
European armaments which would tickle pleasantly 
American ears, and even of remotely conceivable con- 
nexions with President Hoover’s desire that American 
banks should devote their attention to supporting the 
trade of the United States in South America, and so 
forth. We were also trying to write very sympathetically 
with France, whom we were asking to make sacrifices. 
Since then it is said that the French are distrustful of 
Germany: certainly some of her newspapers have used 
some bitter words, catching up the stupid words of 
irresponsible German extremists. It has been said that 
the German representatives in Paris have been told that 
she must give something in return for benefits to be 
received. It has even been rumoured that they were told 
that Germany must renounce the proposed Zollverein 
with Austria and the building of her new class of cruiser. 
We protest that this is no time for such bargaining. Of 
course we expect to be told that we have prejudices. 
Such bargaining savours to us of bullying, against 
which we admit a prejudice, like our stupid sentimental 
prejudice against kicking a man when he is down: 
(Obviously, says the logical Latin, that is the best 
moment to kick and you ought to feel lucky to find 
him in that position.) Again our ridiculous “ sporting ” 
spirit would say, “ Don’t rule out the cruiser that Germany 
has invented, but let us all try to beat it.””. But there are 
more serious matters here than our insular prejudices. The 
Zollverein is sub judice at the Hague, and the League of 
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Nations is bound now to leave the matter to the unfettered 
judgement of the Permanent Court there. Secondly, to 
tamper with the legitimate armament of Germany would 
arouse a terrible resentment there. Germany never 
forgets that for twelve years she has been forcibly dis- 
armed with the understanding that the Allies would also 
begin in 1919 to reduce their armaments. She does not 
feel that she has been honourably treated in this matter. 
Nor has she, we regret to say. This country may have 
done her best, some say that she is taking too great 
risks, to fulfil her obligations to reduce her armaments ; 


but others have not. Debates in Parliament here and 
such demonstrations as that of last Saturday, of which 
we write in the following article, are teaching our people 
about their duty between now and next February when 
the Disarmament Conference is to meet at Geneva. 
There will be resentment not only in Germany but in 
Great Britain too, if the difficulties that now beset Ger- 
many are used to reduce Germany’s powers of defence 
by a nation that as yet shows little sign of coming to 
Geneva seven months hence with any serious reduction 
of her armaments either effected or contemplated. 


Disarmament: All Parties Agreed 


N most ages there has been some dispute which served 
as a testing-rod of intelligence. Once it was the 
controversy as to whether the earth was round or flat. 
Later it concerned the divine right of kings. More 
recently the demand of the Irish for Home Rule divided 
people into those who could see what was coming and those 
who could not. To-day the test of intelligence is: Do 
you believe that war is an abiding element in national 
relations or do you regard it as a folly which mankind has 
now outgrown? Many of us who once considered the 
French the most intelligent race in the world now sadly 
ask ourselves how this opinion can be squared with their 
clinging to the idea of force as the final arbiter in human 
affairs. What the mass of the French nation feels about 
it no one can say for certain. Probably they are less 
attached to war as an institution than are politicians and 
newspapers. Even some of the latter protest that they 
do not defend war for its own sake, but only because they 
are afraid. 

In this country fear enters very little into our thoughts. 
It is a proof of boldness nowadays, if not of intellectual 
eminence, to speak any word here in favour of war. The 
notice taken is confined to a pitying lift of the eyebrows 
or shoulders contemptuously shrugged. When two 
Somerset landowners, Sir Harry Malet and Admiral Sir 
Percy Green, ata British Legion dinner the other day spoke 
of war as “‘ the finest form of sport ” and of the League of 
Nations as a body “run by politicians, fanatics and 
cranks ”’ their remarks were treated with silent disdain. 
It has been plain for a long time now that the British 
people loathe war as stupid, cruel, and quite ineffective 
as a method of settling quarrels. The very successful 
meeting which the League of Nations organized in the 
Albert Hall last Saturday put the seal on that certainty 
by bringing together the leaders of all three political 
Parties on a platform where they all said practically the 
same thing. 

It was an interesting experience to be in the Albert 
Hall twice within a few days for two such events as this 
great gathering of ten thousand war-abolitionists and the 
twenty-first birthday dinner of the Overseas League, 
which had been given in the previous week. The one 
was the complement to the other. The Prince of Wales’s 
plea for comradeship still echoed in the air which was 
filled by the Prime Minister’s passionate denunciation of 
the “enormous, disgraceful burden of armaments,” by 
Mr. Baldwin’s quiet but no less impressive recital of some 
of the constituents of that burden, by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
solemn warning that promises and pacts must be kept by 
those who made them. Perhaps a shade too much was 
said about the shortcomings of other countries. Now and 


then a tone of something like recrimination was heard. 
Anything like that must be carefully avoided if we are to 
prevail over the doubts and alarms of those who still 
require conversion to the view that Disarmament is the 
logical and necessary consequence of the renunciation of 


war. Fortunately the Prime Minister, whose speech will 
be most critically studied abroad, made no reproaches, 
blamed nobody for lagging behind Britain. He laid most 
stress on what we had ourselves promised, and on the 
little we have done in twelve years towards performance. 
The statement written out by M. Clemenceau and handed 
to the German representatives at the Peace Conference 
(it would be instructive to know what M. Clemenceau 
really thought of it !) declared in the clearest terms that 
the Allied and Associated Powers regarded the reduction 
and limitation of armaments as “ one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war” and expected the League of Nations 
to make this “ one of its first duties.” And it will be 
getting on for thirteen years before the League is able to 
come to grips with the problem in February next. 

When in that month the Disarmament Conference 
opens at Geneva, the line taken by the delegates from 
Great Britain will be in the direction, as Saturday’s 
resolution put it, of “ bringing about a real reduction 
in the armies, navies and air forces of the world.” The 
speeches of the three Party leaders make that certain— 
unless, of course, there should be both a change of 
Government and a change in the leadership of the 
Conservative Party. Were Mr. Churchill to oust Mr. 
Baldwin, there is no saying what instructions he might 
give: there are many Conservatives who are uneasy 
about this matter, though they say little. But that is a 
remote contingency. So far as can be foreseen the spirit 
of the resolution passed at the Albert Hall will animate 
the British delegation. But Field-Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, who was in the chair, did well to remind the 
meeting that “several nations were going to the Con- 
ference not prepared to accept limitation even at the 
present high levels, still less to agree to a reduction.” 
How can these nations—or, rather, the politicians who for 
the moment represent them—be persuaded to alter their 
minds ? If we were entrusted with the management of 
propaganda on this topic, we should look for greater 
attention to be paid to the argument that Disarmament 
will reduce taxes than to any other. The French are 
reputed, not without cause, to be fond of “ glory” in 
the military sense. But they are not fond of taxation. Nor 
do they like conscription, though they will put up with 
it so long as they believe it a necessary safeguard. If 
they can be shown that reduction of taxes and liberation 
of young men from military service is possible without 
risk, they will be ready enough to jump at such a boon. 

Already the Italian attitude has changed. Signor 
Mussolini’s Foreign Minister renounces the idea that 
other nations must be regarded as possible enemies and 
is prepared to treat them as “ effective friends.” That rules 
out carrying guns to shoot them with. If only France 
and Germany could manage to see each other in that 
light, the prospects in February would be a great deal 
brighter. It would be wise on the Germans’ part to give 
up their second “ pocket battleship” which disturbs 
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French susceptibilities and which could not really add 
to German security. Everything possible should be done 
to conciliate and reassure the French, though if all 
efforts failed, the making of an agreement without 
them would have to be seriously considered. That 
may be the only course open, for it looks as if public 
opinion here and elsewhere would demand that the 
Conference shall not be without result. Saturday’s 
meeting inside the Hall was not surprising, was not 
(if we may say so without being misunderstood) specially 


significant except for the speakers. But the crowds 
outside the Hall were both a surprise and a portent. 
For the first time London has testified its desire for 
Disarmament on a large scale. Not many years ago a 
procession of enthusiasts for peace would have been hooted 
and probably broken up. That it aroused sympathy 
and approval was perhaps the most outstanding fact 
provided by the demonstration—unless it was the screech 
of evening paper contents bills about “* stinkbombs ”’ which 
no one in the Hall noticed or knew anything about ! 


Mixed Bathing in London 


i a recent article published in the Spectator describing 

the famous Stadtbad Mitte in Berlin, our corres- 
pondent referred to the lack of adequate bathing facilities 
in London. The demand for bathing, swimming and 
sun bathing has never before been so stimulated. Articles 
are published extolling the beneficial effects of the sun 
and the life-giving exercise of swimming; the News- 
Chronicle has launched a “ learn to swim” campaign ; 
beach suits of every colour and material are displayed 
in shop windows; bathing dresses with lower necks 
and shorter legs are advertised in every paper. The 
desire to bathe and to bask in the sun has been created. 
But what is being done to satisfy this desire ? 

By instituting mixed bathing in the Serpentine, Mr. 
Lansbury did a great deal towards providing Londoners 
with a healthier and a happier life, and the success 
of this venture should certainly encourage other experi- 
ments of the same kind. At luncheon time and in the 
evening after business hours, the Lido in Hyde Park is 
packed with enthusiastic bathers. Nothing is so refresh- 
ing and invigorating after a day’s work as a swim, yet 
there are so few swimming baths in London that it is 
extremely difficult to find anywhere to swim where 
mixed bathing is allowed. Many of the London Borough 
Councils provide excellent swimming baths, and in 
some of them mixed bathing is allowed daily. Although 
the Chiswick open-air swimming baths cannot bear 
comparison with the large open-air baths in Berlin 
and elsewhere on the Continent, they are delightful. 
The new bath at Chiswick is open to men, women 
and children from 7 a.m. until sunset. The perpetually 
running water is treated chemically, so that it prevents 
infection. There is a shower bath where people can 
wash themselves before bathing, but the attendants 
are authorized to refuse admission to any person “ who 
in the opinion of the superintendent is in such a con- 
dition as to require a washing bath.” A_ restaurant 
bar is also provided, and there is a lawn where people 
can indulge in the innocent pastime of sun-bathing. 
Bathers are free from unnecessary restraint. At Ham- 
mersmith, under the Borough Council, there is also 
a public open-air bath, where mixed bathing is allowed 
daily. But in the Bermondsey and Marylebone baths— 
to mention only two examples—mixed bathing is only 
allowed once or twice a week. 

Under the control of the London County Council, 


there are seven swimming baths and eight cpen-air swim- 
ming pools. Five of these swimming baths allot two 
days a week to women’s bathing and two days a week 
to mixed bathing. Of the eight open-air swimming pools, 
only four of them make any arrangements for women 
to bathe. Mixed bathing is not allowed in any of the 
London County Council open-air swimming pools. This 
means that in Hampstead and in Highgate, for example, 
there are no facilities whatever for mixed bathing, and 
it is impossible for a mother to bathe with her son. If 
the London County Council prohibits mixed bathing on 
the ground that the accommodation in most of their 
swimming baths and pools is inadequate, then why is 
it that at the Hampstead pond, one of the two sheds is 
locked up from Monday to Friday because there are so 
few men bathing ? There seems to be no possible reason 
why this shed should not be used for women; at least 
during those days. Even if there is not adequate 
accommodation for mixed bathing in many of the London 
County Council baths, is there any reason why the accom- 
modation for undressing and dressing should not be 
improved ? It is impossible to believe that the difficulty 
is the very small expense which this would entail. It 
would not cost more than a few pounds in many cases 
to put up a partition in the dressing rooms so that both 
men and women could use them. Even if the excuse 
for the London County Council ban on mixed bathing is 
the financial one—and we can well believe that the London 
County Council is diffident about incurring any increase 
on rates, no matter how small—is there any reason why 
the London County Council should not obtain a Govern- 
ment grant for this purpose ? 

It is an unpleasant thought, but one which may 
have an element of truth in it, that one of the reasons 
why mixed bathing is not always allowed in all public 
swimming baths may be the often-acclaimed selfishness 
of the male sex. The majority of Town and Borough 
Councillors are men and it is not inconceivable that 
public swimming bath regulations may be to some 
extent dictated by their selfishness. But women also 
pay rates; why should they not benefit equally from 
public services ? Or, can it be that there are still certain 
people alive who feel that there is something wrong, 
something indecent, something which offends their sensi- 
bilities in the sight of men and women bathing together ? 
The thought is almost incredible—but it may be true, 


The Week in Parliament 


Ww ORK on that group of legislation most apt to interest 
the “‘ big” public has been much more this last 
week in the Standing Committees than in the Chamber 
of the House of Commons itself. The congestion of work 
in the Committees is almost as bad as in the Chamber 
itself. Evidently it is not Party obstruction which 
causes delay, for the Sunday Opening of Cinemas Bill 


was left to a free vote of the House. Yet progress has 
been as slow as on some of the most bitterly fought 
Party measures. The main fight has, of course, been 
over putting theatres on the same footing as cinemas. 

In connexion with the work of these Committees, 
‘“* Guardian ” once made a discovery. It is this: speeches 
if made sitting down will be half as long and half as wordy 
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and windy as those made standing up. Once, in a not 
very large Committee, proceedings began by members 
rising to make their speeches. They were just the old 
oratorical windmills. The Chairman skilfully intro- 
duced the habit of not rising. It divided the length of the 
speeches by four, and saved days of useless talk. 

The method might well have been applied to the 
Agricultural Marketing Bill and the Rural Housing 
Bill, which on the floor of the House have occupied the 
earlier part of the week. The Conservatives decided 
to oppose the first of these Bills, and the Government 
majority on the third reading (118) was noticeably 
large. It was decided not to oppose the Rural Housing 
Bill, but to amend it in detail in Committee of the whole 
House. The prolongation by the Opposition of the 
debate on the Bill in Committee seems to have been 
aimed really (as was commonly whispered) at preventing 
effective discussion being given to Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
criticism of the State’s attempt to foster the beet sugar 
indusiry. It was about two o’clock in the morning when 
Sir Herbert made his criticism and gave figures : over £27 
millions had already been spent on the experiment in this 
country, a sum equivalent to 24d. on every pound of 
sugar sold in the shops these last six years. It had gone 
very largely in profits to the sugar beet companies. 

The earlier stages of the debate on the Rural Housing 
Bill were perhaps the best, because real authorities 
like Sir Tudor Walters added to the understanding of 


the problem. He was taking a third of his loaf in this 
Bill, and glad to get it. Miss Megan Lloyd George 
made a bright and knowledgeable speech full of little 
sums in arithmetic. Her father sitting below seemed 
to be doing the sums, too, for at one point he said 
audibly, ‘‘ Quite right,” which prompted Miss Megan 
to say: “Iam glad that my right hon. friend is sup- 
porting his follower,” a little display of family unity 
which tickled the House. The debate brought out the 
fact that from any sum of public money, the expenditure 
of which really did take men off the dole (Sir Tudor 
Walters claimed that the building of the houses under 
this Bill would take a hundred thousand men off the 
dole for a year), could legitimately be deducted the 
amount which the State would have otherwise have had to 
find for unemployment insurance benefit. In the House 
of Lords the Bishop of Southwark asked the Government 
to appoint a Central Housing Council to encourage and 
supervise the building of houses for the working classes. 
Lord Snell (for the Government), while entirely sym- 
pathetic to the aims of the proposal, feared it would 
overlap with existing arrangements and those the Govern- 
ment were proposing. The Lords passed the second 
reading of the Finance Bill without division. Lord 
Lothian had no difficulty in pointing out how dark the 
financial future is: darker than we care to avow; but 
he thought the principle of the new Land Tax sound. 
GUARDIAN. 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 
to the Colour Bar,” and will be by Mr. Basil Mathews. 


The article next week will be on *“‘ The Missionary Attituds 
Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters 


which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.] 


Mixed Marriages and the Colour Bar 


By J. W. Grecory. F.R.S. 


HE great improvements in recent times of domestic 

animals and farm crops has been effected mainly by 
cross-breeding, as when the mates are judiciously selected 
the best features of both are inherited by their offspring, 
which are often larger, stronger, and more vigorous. As 
all the living varieties of mankind are regarded as be- 
longing to one species, the intermarriage of even the 
most different nations might be expected to secure the 
beneficial results of ordinary cross-breeding. Mankind 
is usually divided into three races—the Caucasian, in- 
cluding most Europeans, the wavy-haired people of 
Northern Africa and South-Western Asia and the Aus- 
tralian aborigines ; the Mongolian, the lank-haired people 
of Asia, the American Indians and some Europeans such 
as the Hungarians and Lapps; and the woolly-haired 
Negroes and Melanesians. Colour is often used as if it 
were the essential racial distinction, as it is easily 
observed ; but it is so variable that it is not an adequate 
criterion of race. The hair is the most reliable charac- 
teristic. Colour helps to distinguish the two sub-races, 
the White and Dark Caucasian; but this colour line is 
indefinite and inconvenient as it does not coincide with 
the political and cultural divisions, for the Dark Cauca- 
sians range from the Southern Italians to the Semites of 
South-Western Asia, the Aryans of India, and the 
Hamites of North-Eastern Africa. 

The question of mixed marriages in reference to the 
colour bar is not concerned with those of adherents of 
different religions or members of allied nations; such 
unions may give rise to social and domestic difficulties, 
but are free from objection on the more fundamental 
physical grounds. The problem is whether intermarriage 


between people so alien that they have different colours is 
likely to secure inthe progeny the benefits of hybrid vigour. 
That quality is, however, secured only by interbreeding 
between parents who are alike in their predominant 
characteristics. When they are markedly dissimilar the 
progeny are usually handicapped by some deficiency. 
The offspring may be infertile or the second generation 
may be quite barren: or they may grow at first exube- 
rantly, but the growth may be rank, and so un:ta>le and 
unreliable that their special feature may be missing in 
their descendants ; or, if it appear in one of them it may 
not recur, so that the effort to perpetuate the develop- 
ment in a new variety or breed may fail. 

The problem whether the intermarriage of members of 
three different races is likely to be beneficial can be 
judged by analogy with the cross-breeding of animals 
and plants or by observation of the results of human 
intermarriage. The evidence of cross-breeding is the 
more abundant and probably the more reliable, for it can 
be tested by experiment and the results are more easily 
classified into the successful and the failures. Most cross- 
breeders are emphatic that a strong, durable, improved 
breed cannot be produced by mating animals that are 
too unlike. Herbert Spencer in 1892 claimed that con- 
clusion as proved by overwhelming testimony, and it has 
been reasserted in recent times by such authorities as 
Professors C. B. Davenport, E. M. East and D. F. Jones in 
America and, amongst others, by Prof. Carr-Saunders and 
Professor Crew in this country. 

Observation of the results of interracial marriage has 
yielded some contradictory results. The Chinese-European 
half-caste children in America and Australia have been 
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described as above the average of their class, and in the 
United States the mulattoes have yielded many indi- 
viduals of exceptional physical and intellectual ability. 
The Chinese parent in these cases was probably a man of 
superior type, and owing to social isolation made a 
devoted and careful parent; his children often had a 
better chance than those of women of the same class. 
The mothers of the United States mulattoes have been 
chosen, generation after generation, from the most 
attractive and intelligent of the Negro women; and the 
high quality of their children is the result of a long process 
of sexual selection. The conditions in such cases are 
exceptional, owing to the unfavourable factors having 
been overridden. Some authorities declare that the 
number of hybrid populations which have been carefully 
investigated is insufficient for any scientific conclusion. 

The biological result can be better judged from simpler 
cases, such as that of the rural population of Northern 
Seandinavia, where some of the purest strains of the White 
Caucasians have crossed with the Lapps, who are 
Mongolian. The interbreeding has taken place on a con- 
siderable scale and the hybrids and pure bred _ live 
under similar and relatively simple conditions. The 
authorities who have studied this field most closely— 
Prof. Mjoen in Sweden and Dr. Bryn in Norway—are 
emphatic that the hybrids are inferior to either of the 
parent races, and have given rise to a troublesome class 
who show the defects of ill-balanced cross-breeds. The 
inferiority of the half-caste, though not so marked as to 
be demonstrable without examination of a large number 
of cases, has been claimed by competent observers of 
different racial mixtures in many parts of the world, 
including those of the West Indies, South America, India 
and the Arab-Negro hybrids in Eastern Africa. 

The evidence is too uncertain to justify legislation 
against racial intermarriage on biological grounds. It 
would be manifestly impossible as well as undesirable 
to prohibit intermarriage between the Northern Italians 
and the Southern Italians on the ground that the Lom- 
bards are Xanthochroii (White Caucasian) and the 
Neapolitans Melanochroii (Dark Caucasian). Where inter- 
racial marriage has been prohibited by law as in many 
States in the United States the laws are based on social 
and political grounds, and the presence of people who 
have only a small trace of Negro blood is recognized as a 
serious practical difficulty. Only those who know the 
country intimately can judge whether the laws were 
enacted on valid grounds or simply from colour bar 
prejudice, whether the political instability of some of the 
South American States is due to the individual instability 
of interracial hybrids or to the bulk of the population 
belonging to races unused to parliamentary government. 

The problem as regards man is especially complex, 
owing to the ingenuity with which he counteracts adverse 
influences. Nevertheless, the weight of opinion, based on 
the results of the cross-breeding of plants and animals 
and of human experience, is that intermarriage between 
the three human races should be avoided as far as possible. 
Major Leonard Darwin in 1903 stated as a common 
belicf that “interbreeding between widely divergent 
races may result in the production of types inferior to 
both parent stocks.” Lord Bryce repeatedly expressed 
his conviction that though the intermarriage of races 
psychologically akin yields satisfactory results the mix- 
ture of whites and Negroes, or of white and Hindus, or 
of American aborigines and Negroes seldom shows good 
results. As it is impossible to prevent miscegenation 
between races when intermingled by work or residence 
the safer policy is to restrict the mass association of the 
different races. 


The Macmillan Report 


By Freprerick Brown. 


: ow Report of the Treasury Committee on Finance 

and Industry is a most notable document, by reason 
both of the hard thinking which it embodies and of the 
nature of the policies which, with a surprising degree of 
agreement, are recommended in it. It is highly significant 
of the changing trend of economic opinion that this 
officially appointed Committee, composed of industrialists, 
leaders of the working-class movement, professorial 
economists and, most surprising of all, bankers, has 
advanced proposals which only a few years ago would 
have been regarded on almost every hand as wild and dan- 
gerous error. Yet with a few reservations which do not 
affect the general tendency of the Report, and with only one 
dissentient, this representative Committee advises the 
institution of a managed currency, the raising from its 
present depressed figure of the international price level, 
the abandonment of the use of gold as a backing for the 
note issue, an expansion of credit, and the establishment of 
industrial development banks to assist in directing the 
flow of investment into the most fruitful and generally 
useful enterprises. Is it merely as a concession to the 
prejudices of the more conservative Committee-men 
that we are advised to retain the gold standard and not to 
undertake a devaluation of the pound sterling, and 
that no sympathy is professed with the idea that 
the banks should in any way manage industry ? What 
irony, that Mr. Snowden should have hatched this 
duckling ! 

Whatever may be one’s opinion of the reeommendations, 
the matter presented in this Report demands attention 
and admiration. A subtle treatment of one of the most 
difficult branches of economics is set forth with attractive 
lucidity, and those who have been overawed by Mr. 
Keynes’s Treatise on Money may find a good deal of it— 
diluted, it is true—reproduccd here in less technical terms. 
Indeed, the recommendations appear to be based to a 
considerable extent upon the theoretical analysis which 
Mr. Keynes recently presented to the public—an 
analysis which has not yet been thoroughly tested, but 
which must by no means be rejected merely because it 
is unfamiliar. 


Part I of the Report contains an historical and descrip- 
tive review of the gold standard, Great Britain’s special 
post-War problems, and the causes of the fall in world 
prices which has played so large a part in bringing about 
and prolonging the world depression. Although reference 
is made at some length to the complex disequilibrium of 
demand and supply, due to new techniques, changing 
fashion and the advancing standard of life, which was first 
brought prominently to public notice by Mr. Loveday in 
his Britain and World Trade, emphasis is placed naturally, 
in view of the Committee’s terms of reference, on the fall 
of the price level as a cause of the depression. The con- 
troversy as to whether this fall in prices is primarily due to 
monetary causes, such as the sterilization in France and 
America of huge gold reserves, is shown to be merely a 
difference of opinion as to whether the monetary machine 
could, with better management, offset the effect on prices 
of non-monetary changes in the world economy, 


Part II consists of the recommendations, the most 
striking of which have been mentioned above. Through- 
out the Report emphasis is placed upon the supreme 
necessity for international co-operation in first the 
raising, and later the stabilization, of the international 
price level. Without agreement by the Central Banks 
of the principal countries to follow an agreed policy 
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somewhat on the lines recommended, it will be impossible 
for Great Britain, the Committee states, to deal with the 
situation as it affects her by purely monetary action, and 
other steps, such as tariffs or a reduction of wages, will 
be necessary. 

It is possible, as Lord Bradbury predicts in his 
Memorandum of Dissent, that none of the signatories of 
the Report will live to see their recommendations carried 
out. The course of events in Europe during the last few 
weeks does not encourage much hope of success for those 
proposals which call for international financial co- 
operation. It is hardly to be expected, moreover, that 
Mr. Snowden will father what must seem to him a 
monster. Yet it would be dangerous to conclude there- 
from that an evaluation of the probable effects of the 
Macmillan policy is of merely academic interest. Since 
the War a new spirit has been sweeping over Europe— 
a determination by man to seize his economic destiny 
and mould it to his desires. Laissez-faire and all that 
was good and bad in it seem inevitably doomed. For 
even before the War the freedom of rational self-interest 
to seek its own gain and so achieve the welfare of all was 
being hedged round with restrictions. To-day it is 
increasingly realized that in economic matters liberty 
with restrictions is no liberty at all, and laissez-faire is 
now—whatever it may once have been—an empty 
formula. There can be little doubt that the attempt to 
work the self-balancing machine of the Benthamite 
system of liberty in the restricted spaces left in the world 
to-day is at the bottom of many of our economic troubles. 
Since we will not permit the automaton to grind out its 
maximum utility, the conclusion seems inescapable that 
we must take over the job ourselves and grapple with 
the problems of management and planning. The 
Macmillan Report may be regarded as a first conscious, 
official step in that direction. 

If so much be granted, no radical objection can be 
made to the principal recommendations of the Committee, 
except in one important respect. It is essential that the 
Bank of England should, as Sir Thomas Allen and 
Mr. Bevin urge in their brief Reservation, be transformed 
into a public corporation. It is entirely inadmissible 
that a body having the powers allotted to it by the 
Committee should be run for private profit or under 
private control, however disinterested. Besides, these 
new policies are based upon a new and subtle, theoretical 
analysis which, as Sir Josiah Stamp wrote recently, will 
hardly be mastered by the older of our bankers and 
monetary experts. As with the theories of relativity 
mechanics, it is the younger men who will grow up with 
an understanding of it. Such men should have their 
places at the directors’ board. 


Tunnel 


Tue light of day goes a long way into the tunnel— 

Not sunlight itself, but water-light 

Distinct from the sun’s golden wine : 

It pours through the neck, and we jerk along the funnel 
Straining with us the last grey vertical line. 


But in vain, for the eyeballs press against black pansies 
And globe-feather poppies that cannot grow in the light; 
Eye-fuls of weighing dark softness. 


Then one of the petals is torn, and in faster succession 

From grey to grey brick-line brightening the strokes steal 
back ; 

Till unbroken brook-light, and out between fields flooded 

Flower-deep in the sun’s wine. 


PHOEBE ASHBURNER. 


Self-Help in the Rhondda Valley 
By Autan M. WELLS. 


XO the readers of a leading article which recently 

appeared in the Spectator, entitled “‘ Employ the 

Unemployed,” a development which is now taking place 
in the Rhondda may be of some interest. 

The mining industry of the Rhondda grew up with the 
demand for steam coal. In the boom years between 
1880 and 1910 almost one hundred pits were sunk in the 
two valleys, labour was imported to work them, 
hundreds of houses were run up quickly and badly on 
each side of the stream, which now runs black because 
of the coal which is washed in it. Then the navies of 
the world began to turn over to oil, and the War made 
every nation anxious to develop its coal resources. Since 
the strike of 1926, when Great Britain lost still more of 
her former markets, unemployment in many of the villages 
has been between fifty and seventy-five per cent. of the 
men formerly employed. Twenty thousand people, miners 
and their families, have already left the district, yet it 
is calculated that there are forty thousand more who 
will never again get their living from mining. Even 
should trade, as is almost impossible, regain its former 
dimensions, there are many pits which have been 
unsoundly worked, gutted of their best seams in the boom 
years, and can never be opened again as a paying 
proposition. There is no other industry in the district 
to which the unemployed can turn, and almost every 
inch of land is either built upon or buried under the 
“‘ tips” which crown the hills and in some places have 
raised the bottom of the valley several feet, causing 
floods and much damage to housing. 

Until the law was changed early in 1930 much of the 
unemployed population was supported by the almost 
bankrupt local authorities and by the relief given by the 
Distress Committees. Since then the worst of the 
purely physical distress has been alleviated, apart from 
the effects of chronic under-feeding, or slow starvation. 
But those who are working in the valleys are unanimous 
in saying that there is a yet worse enemy in the apathy 
which is the result partly of weakness, partly of the 
fact that the unemployed man feels himself in the way 
wherever he is, whether at home or among his more 
fortunate fellows. This apathy is being tackled by the 
Maes-yr-haf Educational Settlement by means of 
lectures, concerts, and the like, and in most of the villages 
there are groups who come regularly to their meetings, 
and are now taking an intelligent interest in the pro- 
gramme. The work is being carried on under great 
difficulties by members of the Society of Friends, whose 
funds barely suffice for the work which they have to do, 
and whose time and energy are overtaxed, inexhaustible 
though they appear. 

But there is one development of this work, arising 
this summer, which is even more interesting. Several 
of the groups, which naturally consist of the most intelli- 
gent among the unemployed, have formed themselves 
into clubs for mutual help. The members pay a penny 
or twopence a week, a room is hired or lent, and they 
proceed to fix up workshops and meeting rooms, to 
organize concerts by which they raise money to proceed 
further, and to bring the unemployed again into some 
kind of social’ life. They work under great difficulties. 
In one case the workshops are so dark that many of 
the men, who suffer from some form of nystagmus, 
cannot use them. The premises which they can afford 
require conversion and much patching to render them 
fit for use, and for any materials they must rely upon 
outside help, which is generously supplied by Maes-yr-haf, 
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out of insufficient funds. To the workers and the head 
of the settlement they also go for advice and encourage- 
ment, which is always ready. 

Already these clubs have made a great difference to 
the men who have joined them. Instead of being cut 
off from their fellows they feel that they are again 
members of society. Some of them are so stimulated 
by the new hope that in one club a group of men who 
could not find room in the workshops have organized 
themselves for voluntary work in the grounds of the 
local hospital, and may be seen there working with 
zest on the neglected beds and borders. The leaders, 
men who have some of them served on their local 
authorities, and have plenty of organizing ability, have 
set their hearts upon going even further, and in this 
same club they are considering the possibilities of getting 
the use of some land for poultry farming and pig keeping. 
The piece which they have in mind is set at an angle 
of about one in three, and how they will be able to get 
their materials or fill the runs and the sties none of 
them can yet see. Yet they are already planning their 
buildings. The produce they intend to share out, not 
sell; but this side they do not discuss much yet, for 
the distance of the prospect is discouraging. 

This club was the first founded, and is the most 
advanced, but there are several others in formation up 
and down the valley, and as far as can be seen they 
are following the course of the first. In each case the 
leaders are men of ability, the members among the 
steadiest men in the community. They all confidently 
expect a big increase in membership in the autumn, 
and are setting to work on providing an occupation for 
their present and future members. With tiny funds 
and willing but too few outside helpers their difficulties 
will be immense ; yet the fact remains that they have 
already brought hope to many of a relief to their situation, 
and awakened hopes of self-respect and independence 
among men who suffer very greatly in feeling that they 
have lost both. So far from wishing, as is often suggested, 
to avoid work, they are creating work for themselves. 
Such a spirit of self-help will surely not be ignored by 
the world outside. 


Some Reflections on Progress in Art 


By EmiLe CamMArERts. 
OR a long time our appreciation of beauty seems to 
have been dominated by the idea of a continuous 
development in artistic methods, from the earliest 
to the latest civilizations. The rough pattern with 
which the negro decorates his weapons, his pottery 
and his fabrics, stood at one end of the line, while the 
latest productions of architecture, sculpture and painting 
stood at the other. If we glance through the article 
on Art in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, we sce that 
the author insists on the steady progress realized during 
the Renaissance period, for instance, by means of the 
solution of a series of technical problems connected 
with perspective, anatomy and colouring, thanks to 
which the modern artist finds himself far better equipped 
than the fresco-painter and miniaturist of the Middle 
Ages. 

It has always been recognized that progress in art 
cannot be compared to progress in science, because 
the personality of the artist plays such a predominant 
part that the natural sequence might be entirely upset. 
But, all conditions being equal and taking into account 
periods of efflorescence and decadence in various countries, 
it is, nevertheless, generally admitted that the “‘ Moderns” 
are in a privileged position compared to the ‘‘ Primitives,” 
because their technique allows them to express nature 


more faithfully. It is agreed, for instance, that Giotto 
might have been quite as great an artist as Titian, but 
for the fact that his works were, to a certain extent, 
marred by his comparative ignorance of the structure 
of the human body. In the same way, Memline might 
have had quite as deep a feeling for landscape as Rubens, 
but for the fact that his style was cramped by lack 
of perspective and by some artificial features which he 


inherited from the miniaturists. Our impression of 


beauty is supposed to result from a truthful representation 
of the outside world. All through the nineteenth century, 
philosophers and art-critics were at great pains to give a 
satisfactory definition of such truthful representations 
and to discuss how far the artist was free to express 
his own personality by choosing certain features in a 
portrait or a landscape and ignoring the others, or by 
exaggerating certain effects which allowed him to em- 
phasize his own point of view, his own “ interpretation ” 
of the subject. 

These ideas are so deeply ingrained in the general 
public that many people still insist on judging a portrait 
by the fact that it is, or is not, a good likeness, and on 
appreciating a landscape according to the view of the 
lady who remarked to Turner that she had “ never 
seen a sunset like that,” bringing down upon her head 
the retort: ‘‘ Don’t you wish you had ? ” 


Certain events, however, have during recent years 
shaken this belief in artistic progress. When the works 
of the Serbian sculptor, Mestrovic, were first exhibited 
in London about fifteen years ago, some people began 
to realize that here were certain qualities of strength 
and restraint which could not be found in the work 
of any artist who followed the traditions of the Italian 
Renaissance. It was difficult to explain how a sculptor 
so deliberately archaic in his methods could succeed in 
touching the heart and imagination of twentieth-century 
Londoners. 

The Flemish Exhibition of 1927 caused another shock. 
The organizers had relied on the success of the seventeenth- 
century school, with its display of Rubens’, Van Dyck’s 
and Jordaens’ vigorous pictures. But the crowds 
which flocked to Burlington House showed a marked 
preference for the pre-Renaissance school, and congre- 
gated in dense formation before the delicate and meti- 
culous small panels of Van Eyck, Van der Weyden 
and other masters of the fifteenth century. It is true 
that their admiration was generally expressed in purely 
realistic language: “Look at this jewel—you could 
almost touch it; and this flower—you might almost 
pick it.” But, at the back of it all, there was undoubtedly 
an unconscious feeling that so much care had been 
inspired by religious belief, and that, whatever fresh 
fields the Renaissance school might have opened, the 
Rubens school had not made their new conquests 
without leaving behind some invaluable possessions 
which could be found in the works of their artistic 
ancestors. 

The Persian Exhibition afforded a third example 
of the present tendency to enlarge our conception of 
beauty, and to question the dogma of artistic progress. 
If we except a number of exquisite and highly idealized 
miniatures, the bulk of the exhibition consisted of works 
of a purely decorative character, showing the supreme 
development of the rough methods of the negro artisan. 
What we admired in the wonderful carpets displayed 
at Burlington House was, first of all, the skill with 
which the designer succeeded in filling a surface with a 
certain pattern and a certain colour-scheme. ‘‘ Repre- 
sentation of nature,” in the sense given to these words 
by modern criticism, was not even suggested. We found 
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ourselves faced with an abstract conception, only 
connected with naturalism in so far as every line and 
colour might be the result of observation, and we were 
somewhat startled to experience a feeling of intense satis- 
faction, in spite of the fact that we were frequently 
unable to discern in these works any likeness to objects 
belonging to the outside world. 

The enthusiasm provoked by the archaic methods of 
Mestrovic, the idealized works of the Flemish ‘“ Primi- 
tives ” and the purely decorative productions of the East, 
must be puzzling to the advocate of artistic progress. 
Faced with these curious manifestations of public taste, 
he may be led to revise his preconceived idea of Beauty 
as connected with the “representation of the outside 
world.” He may ask himself whether this idea, inspired 
by a natural admiration for the Italian Renaissance and 
the Greek sculpture of the great period, has not narrowed 
his views to one field of artistic experiment, to the 
exclusion of others. He may even wonder whether the 
type of beauty to which he is accustomed to refer is really 
the only one, and whether other types have not arisen or 
may not arise in the mind of man. 

For the sake of clarity, it is possible to discriminate 
between three types of artistic work : the decorative, the 
narrative or didactic, and the representative. The first is 
concerned with filling certain surfaces with an attractive 
pattern ; the second tells a story or teaches a religious 
belief by means of appropriate symbols ; and the third 
aims at the representation of nature and man. We may 
omit, for the present, the individual element, assuming 
that no work of art is worthy of the name unless it satisfies 
a natural craving for self-expression. These three types 
do not necessarily sueceed one another according to some 
chronological progress. The second is not necessarily 
superior to the first, or the third to the second. Each of 
them seems completely to satisfy our artistic instincts. 
No story, no representation of external objects, could 
possibly improve the pattern of a fine Persian carpet ; 
no muscular display could add to the solemnity of the 
great figure of Christ at Amiens. On the contrary, we 
feel more and more that the masterpieces of each class— 
whether decorative, didactic or representative—stand 
alone and that they stand supreme precisely because they 
are so thoroughly typical of their class. The passage from 
one stage to the other implies, no doubt, the introduction 
of some invaluable features, but it also implies the loss 
of other features no less valuable. The narrator or 
teacher will not be able to fill a surface with his design as 
freely as the decorator, who has no other object in view ; 
while the artist bent on a close observation of nature will 
lose the atmosphere of remoteness so essential to religious 
or legendary art. Ruskin’s scorn of the Northern 
European Renaissance is as unjustified as Voltaire’s scorn 
of the Middle Ages. 
Rubens for his lack of mysticism as to denounce Giotto 
for carving a hill like a piece of cheese. Comparisons, if 
they are not to become invidious, must be limited to 
artists belonging to the same group and the same school of 
thought. - 

If we attempt to describe the development of art in 
Europe since the early Middle Ages, the image of a con- 
tinuous and progressive evolution does not seem to fit the 
facts, because it is impossible to discover any artistic 
reason for placing one school or one type of expression 
above the other. The term used above, of opening new 
fields, or breaking fresh ground, might be applied on 
condition that the old fields be deserted and the old ground 
left fallow. The artist is an explorer who goes on mapping 
out fresh countries, but who, as he proceeds, leaves behind 
him all traces of his former surveys. Tradition exists, 


It is almost as absurd to reproach’ 


no doubt, but it changes with every period and the 
tradition of to-day cannot be reconciled with that of 
yesterday. It might, however, be reconciled with that of 
four or five hundred years ago. 

“The race of the Futurist,” writes G. K. Chesterton, 
“is the race to see who shall go farthest back into the 
past.” This tendency is not limited to the Futurist. 
The Pre-Raphaelites rebelled against the conventions of 
the Victorian era, but followed those of the fifteenth 
century ; Puvis de Chavannes broke away from French 
nineteenth-century naturalism, to adopt Italian fourteenth- 
century idealism ; modern sculptors, such as Epstein and 
Eric Gill, go back tothe Byzantine and even farther. Modern 
Art, in search of a new formula, confers fresh values on 
outworn and despised conceptions of Beauty. Regression, 
in fact, seems to be as important a factor as progression, 
and we appear to have reached the time when a new 
Renaissance discovers the ‘“ Primitive,’ as the old 
Renaissance discovered the Greek. 


On Noise 


By J. B. Morton. 

N ANY people with a normal sense of hearing may 

have been tempted to think that we have already 
reached the stage where there is enough noise in modern 
life. Some may even have had an inclination to criticize 
the various noises of the streets and the upper air; and 
to suggest that if the volume increased there would be too 
much noise. Here and there a reactionary or last-ditcher 
may have hinted that the pleasant noises are completely 
drowned by the unpleasant. But all these people are out 
of touch with contemporary thought, which agrees, in the 
main, with the Philadelphian gentleman who, appalled at 
the weakness of the sounds that came from his baby’s 
cradle, installed an amplifying system, and decorated the 
cradle with a microphone and a loud speaker. By this 
method the smallest whimper became a roar, and if, by 
some misfortune, the parents were in another part of the 
house, or at the end of the garden, they would not miss 
a note of the delightful music. 

If there were more people as enterprising as this 
American the whole air would be a maze of magnified 
sounds, and the ghastly silence of our cities would soon 
be nothing more than a memory to cause a shudder. I 
must confess that it has always seemed to me unneces- 
sarily difficult for a busy man to be sure of hearing the 
electric drills as he hastens from place to place. In the 
present ill-organized state of road-repairing work nobody 
can even be certain that any part of his route will be 
broken up at a fixed time on a given date. And even 
when he is at rest in his own home, he cannot always be 
sure that the drills will be near enough to be heard. It 
should be easy to apply the Philadelphian principle, and 
to amplify the sound of the instrument at work, so that 
the pleasure to be gained from it would not be confined 
to loiterers in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It might be objected that there is a vast difference 
between merely mechanical noises and such human sounds 
as the crying of a baby. I have not lost sight of this pos- 
sibility, and have often considered the practicability of 
State-provided megaphones for people to talk into. 
Everyone has come across cases in which a young girl 
talking at a table in a corner of a big restaurant is com- 
paratively inaudible at the other end of the room. The 
megaphone, or perhaps a microphone and a loud speaker 
at cach table, would do away with this inconvenience. 

The subjects for experiment are endless. Think what 
an audacious and capable organizer could make of open 
exhausts, of aeroplane engines, of motor-horns. The 
very noises of the town or the main road could be brought 
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to remote houses in lanes and byways, and to sleepy 
villages where the visitor only too often finds the silence 
offensive. It is not enough to bring the lecturer or the 
dance-orchestra to the inn, and to one or two up-to-date 
cottages. Any progressive scheme must take into 
consideration the lonely shepherd on the upland, the 
cowman at the byre, the hedger in the secret valley. I 
do not see why the whole countryside should not be 
filled with noise, as with an apocalyptic wind from 
beyond the world. 


For noise, as an eminent quack-doctor said recently, 
keeps the nerves responsive, and so prevents the brain 
from growing sluggish. He further pointed out that all 
history showed that the periods of greatest productivity 
in nations are their periods of greatest noise ; that young 
men are not attracted to motor bicycles by their shape or 
their speed or any other superficial quality, but by their 
noise! And you, yourself, reader, ask yourself what it is 
you like in the music of Wagner, and why you go to the 
biggest restaurant and the newest hotel, why you have 
the telephone beside your bed, and take a gramophone 
on the river. Noise is our very life-blood, and the talking 
film was never firmly established until it was able to give 
its audience the actual din of a dockyard, or the clatter 
and clang of a speed-test, or the click of a type-writer. 

There is one department of noise which needs careful 
development. The broadcasting of wireless programmes 
suffers too often from the fact that many people only 
listen to one station at a time, and then, very often, for no 
longer than an hour or two on end. A much larger 
volume of sound could be created by a machine that 
would give you all stations at once. There are too few of 
these. Again, it is possible to walk down some of our 
busiest streets without hearing anything but the normal 
tumult of the traffic, and perhaps a loud-speaker or two 
in a shop entrance. Yet it should be easy to insist that 
every building on either side of a street must have in its 
entrance at least one loud-speaker, so that the pedestrian 
would wander along an avenue of noise. And then there 
are the *buses and taxis and private cars. Each one of 
them could help to swell the chorus, and to persuade the 
citizen that his country is wide awake and ready to play 
its part in the international uproar. He would go about 
his work stimulated, and feeling that he was a cog in the 
huge machinery of turmoil. For modern philosophers, 
and especially the Behaviourists, have observed that a 
man left to himself in an absolutely quiet wood will tend 
to loll about and think, and even sleep, and perhaps 
dream. Whereas the same man, finding himself in a 
street properly provided with noises will become “ vital ” 
and interested, will move quickly with his senses on the 
alert and his eyes open. He will show no tendency to 
loiter or lie down or waste time. The successful men of 
to-day are not found in the woods. 


The gentleman in Philadelphia showed a spirit that we 
in England should try to emulate. With all the wealth 
and variety of modern noise to minister to his spiritual 
needs he was reluctant to waste a single potential hubbub. 
With a thrift that others will doubtless copy, he refused 
to squander the tiniest wail of a child. And I hope that 
the squalling and roaring that fill his house will not deafen 
him to the possibilities of all those other unconsidered 
dorsestic sounds, such as the buzzing of a fly, the squeak 
of a mouse, the thin voice of a midge at evening, the 
creaking of boards and bits of furniture, the rattling of 
windows, door-banging and so on. If it be true that 
every man has the noise he deserves, then this Phila- 
delphian will surely live in the perfect pandemonium 
which, at the moment, is the aim and ultimate goal of us 
all here on carth. 


A Penny of Observation 


GLAMOUR 

Now is the season of Pageants. 
civic authorities are diligently falsifying the archives, scratch- 
ing acquaintance down the centuries with the Illustrious Dead, 
On a fine Saturday you will find as many as half a dozen 
Queen Elizabeths to a county. The wives of aldermen 
achieve precarious kkuuteur «on curiously upholstered hacks, 
The local tennis club ruffle it in baldric and wimple. Small, 
baffied children, congested in velvet or corrugated in tights, 
shamble forward in natural amphitheatres to present huge, 
symbolical keys. The deer under the park trees are maddened 
by the sound of sennet, tucket, and hautboy. These things 
have their comic side ; yet perhaps, for one sunny afternoon, 
men glimpse their birthplace in a just perspective. Will it 
be always so? Three hundred years hence, will pageant 
masters show the same eagerness to recapture the specious 
days of George V? Will it be worth risking hay-fever to 
relive history where the landmarks are sessions instead of 
sieges ? Will impersonators be as easily available when it is 
a Royal Commission that they have to present, and not a 
charge of horse? Will there be the same excitement in 
unpacking the hampers from Wardour Street when they 
contain only bowler hats ? There comes to us a vision of the 
Genius Loci—an obliging peeress in non-committal draperies— 
popping out from the ruins of a quaint old filling station to 
flute a doggerel introduction to Scenes From The Lives Of 
Sir O. Mosley and Miss Betty Nuthall. Or perhaps there is 
some red-letter day in local history to be commemorated, 

erhaps a Speed-King passed that way: or did the village 
win a newspaper prize for being picturesque ? But it is not 
for us to audit the great reserves of glamour which modern 
life is piling up. We see now that we were wrong to suggest 
that they wanted looking into. 

* * * * 


DEPRAVING OUR DAUGHTERS 

The apathy of the British public is truly amazing. At 
the very time when grave doubts are being thrown by certain 
of our contemporaries on the desirability of women playing 
cricket, the announcement that a Girls’ Spelling League 
has for some time past been organizing competitions between 
picked teams from different schools is allowed to pass with- 
out protest. Has the modern parent no conception of 
what a Spelling Bee is really like? For one thing, the 
physical strain is appalling; men—aye, and grown men, 
too, whatever that may mean—have cracked under it. In 
an atmosphere rank with passions as base as any evoked 
by the gladiatorial arena the moral fibre weakens quickly, 
and many a lissom, clear-eyed sprig of Britain’s womanhood 
is haunted for years afterwards by memories of a Bijou 
English Dictionary in her reticule. How can a mere slip 
of a girl keep straight when the honour of the school and 
the coveted blazer of the Orthography XI hang by the 
same diphthong ? We sincerely hope that this canker will 
not be allowed to spread. We had rather that our daughters 
were exposed to the brutish rigours of the cricket field than 
that they should be called on to spell ‘‘ eleemosynary ” and 
‘**apothegm ”’ for the greater glory of their school. 

* * * * 

First STers IN PsycHoLocy 

A book called The A.B.C. of Psychology sets about justifying 
its existence by calling attention to the sad plight of all those 
who are mildly interested in psychology. ‘* They would like,” 
it says, “‘ to read Shand’s Foundations of Character, Marshall's 
Consciousness, Mitchell’s Structure and Growth of the Mind, 
Wundt, Lipps, and Stumpf*, Hobhouse’s Mind in Evolution, 
Dumas’ Traité, the Analytic Psychology of Professor Stoutf 
(having dipped perhaps into a volume with almost the same 
title by Dr. Jung), Urban’s exhaustive treatise on Valuation, 
Baldwin’s Thought and Things, or the late Professor Ward’s 
Psychological Principles ; but they have no ready means of 
discovering which is about what.” Or why, for that matter, 

Morn. 





* Not to be confused with Knight, Frank and Rutley, the con. 
tortionists. 
t Not to be confused with Professor Stoat, 
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Gramophone Notes 


Jazz FOR HicnsBrows. 


J ADVISE everyone who wishes to learn to appreciate con- 
temporary dance music to read the remarkably good 
monthly article written by Edgar Jackson in fhe Gramo- 
hone, and also to procure the booklet issued by the 
arlophone Company describing their quite remarkable 


‘series of jazz records, largely by American coloured orchestras. 


tion, shown by such orchestras ; 


‘pieces of dance music. 


ems eae 


It is not necessary at this time of day to champion the 
virtuosity, whether in rhythm, in orchestration or in execu- 
but there may be many 
gramophonists who would like a list of exceptionally interesting 
dises. The following list therefore aims at including a 
selection of significant examples of musically interesting 
Played on a machine capable of 
showing off orchestral colour and the percussion so largely 
responsible for giving coherence to the moving rhythms, 
these discs are excellent for mere listening, while they are, 
of course, superb for a dance programme :— 


1. Brunswick 1068. ‘“ Dreamy Blues” and “ Running 
Wild.” 

By the Jungle Band, which is a pseudonym for Duke Elling- 
ton’s band. These two tunes, one very slow, the other very 
fast, are really masterpieces in their own way. Tae correct title 
of the first, by the way, is “‘ Mood Indigo.” 


2. Brunswick 1062. ‘Carolina In The Morning” and 
** Who ?” 
By Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. Mr. Jackson writes : 
“A point of interest in the record is the husky tone of the 
clarinet and tenor saxophone, which, known as hot tone, is the 
fashion of the moment. . . . It is an attempt to reproduce 
the husky quality which the negro women have in their voices, 
and which gives a certain piquancy to the rhythm in their 
singing.” 
8. PARLOPHONE R892. ‘* Would You Like To Take A Walk ?” 
and ‘** Lonesome Lover.” 
By the New York Syncopators. These are less ‘‘ hot’ than 
the last two and can be recommended for people who always 
dance in an approved English reserved style. 


4. Brunswick 1087. ‘ On Revival Day.” 

By Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. Strictly not a dance 
record at all, although played by a very famous dance orchestra. 
Some marvellous singing and splendid rhythm make up a sort 
of jazz spiritual which can be most cordially reeommended. 


. Brunswick 1104, ‘* The Sheik of Araby” and ‘ After 
You’re Gone.” 

By Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. The Sheik is an 
amusing “‘ guy” of a typical sheik song of a few years back, 
and makes an interesting commentary on the change, and, I 
think, improvement in popular taste in the last few years. 


6. Brunswick 1145. ‘ Creole Rhapsody. 
By Duke Ellington and his Jungle Band. A very interesting 
piece of orchestration in Blues rhythm. 


7. PARLOPHONE R942. “Tiger Rag” 
Blues.” 
The first interpreted by Louis Armstrong and the second by 
Duke Ellington, and both very much worth hearing for their 
saxophone and trumpet virtuosity. 


Vicror 22483 or PARLOPHONE 
Vendor.” 

_ The other influence in modern dance music beside the negro 
is the Spanish South American. The tango finds it hard to 
compete against the foxtrot because it has steps, and because 
it is more easily seen if one has no “style.” A Spanish lady once 
told me that you must think of death all the time if you want to 
dance the tango well ; but you can dance the foxtrot reasonably 
without ever thinking at all. The rumba or sun dance from 
Cuba is comparatively new in favour, but “The Peanut Ven- 
dor” has become a best seller on its merits as a tune. Unfor- 
tunately English bands usually miss the rhythm and play it as 
a foxtrot. The first of these discs is played by the Havana 
Casino Orchestra, and has the true instruments, such as tho 
Cuban gourd ; and on the back is another excellent rumba tune, 

N But it is an imported record, to be obtained 


cr 


” 


and “Old Man 


a 


R865. “The Peanut 


True Love.” 
with a little difficulty in this country, and the Parlophone 
version by Louis Armstrong is certainly the best of discs pub- 
lished in this country. 

9. Brunswick 1105. 

Crying.” 

The first by Duke Ellington and the second by King Oliver. 
Two more coloured pieces, the first of which can be highly 
recommended. 
H.M.V. B5968. “ You're The One I Care For ” and 

* Overnight.” 

By two more New York orchestras, Bert Lown’s and the 
High Hatters These two are more “ ordinary” than the rest 
in. this list, but they are excellent examples of a more straight- 
forward style of dance music. 


b To those who have not hitherto heard jazz as it should 
€ played, these ten records will be a good introduction. 
JoHun LANGDON-DaAVIES. 


“ Rockin’ in Rhythm” and “ Stop 


10. 


Correspondence 


A Letrer From Lima. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—Of late the Peruvian capital has grown so accustomed 
to revolutions going off at half-cock that the latest attempt 
(in early June), which was fortunately all cleared up before 
breakfast on the day it began, interested the general public 
but little. The streets have their usual crowds of well- 
dressed women, efficient policemen, and foreign business 
men; and an ever-increasing number of beggars and lottery- 
ticket sellers whose ages range from the infant to the octo- 
genarian. 

The new electric street cars imported from the United 
States belie the insolvent condition of the Transportation 
Company, who suffer huge losses from taxi competition, 
as the taxi drivers insist on plying for hire on the omnibus, 
or “ colectivo,” system. In their recent strike to ‘enforce 
their right to this type of business the taxi drivers called 
successfully upon every workmen’s federation in the city 
to support them. 

High-priced automobiles testify to the unflagging energy 
of the North American salesman, while many British residents 
complain that they cannot invest in English cars because 
the manufacturers of these do not give adequate after-sales 
service in the matter of spare parts. Motoring for pleasure 
in Peru offers little attraction: the only two paved roads 
leading from the capital, one of them to the chief port of 
Callao, are subject to toll; and even the coastwise tracks 
across the desert are, in parts, controlled by tollgates. In 
spite of this, every inducement is given to the public to 
purchase cars, and even tyres may be bought on small weekly 
instalments. 

The army and the navy are at present co-operating to keep 
order among the turbulent labour element, particularly in 
the foreign owned oilfields in Northern Peru. The appeal 
of the oilfields workers to the students of Lima to intervene 
on their behalf in the present lock-out dispute has received 
support, although the Press has pointed out that the proposed 
visit of a youthful student to survey conditions in the oilfields 
is hardly the kind of interference any government is likely 
to tolerate. 

The outlying cities of the Republic, both on the litoral 
and in the mountains, being now free to voice their dis- 
content with Lima’s dominion over them all, are pressing 
for equitable treatment and the recognition of municipal 
and provincial rights hitherto denied them. The impending 
general elections call for much thought and labour in a 
country where the novelty of the idea is in itself a difficulty ; 
and further difficulties arise from the fact that land com- 
munications are inadequate to give proper administrative 
supervision over a people so scattered as that of Peru. The 
conscripted road labour, once general all over the Republic, 
has now been suppressed, at least in so far as Lima and the 
neighbouring districts are concerned. 

The charges of peculation against officials and ministers who 
served under President Leguia have for the most part been 
allowed to lapse through lack of evidence, and although some 
sections of the Press still assert daily the truth of these charges, 
the newspapers that print these “truths” are read by the 
mass more for amusement than from any desire to get to the 
bottom of things. Drastic emergency measures are being taken 
to put the Republie’s finances in order and the efforts of the 
Kemmerer Commission, which investigated and reported on 
the matter this year, may help to this end. The difficulties of 
government in a country presenting the geographical pecu- 
liarities of Peru are made worse by the unending contention 
among the educated class in the capital to secure posts which, 
in the absence of anything resembling our own Civil Service 
at home, they consider they should assume either by divine 
right or personal influence. The numerous foreign firms in 
Lima are co-operating with the provisional government in an 
effort to restore public confidence ; and the foreign residents 
are hoping that the one per cent. additional Income Tax will 
help to relieve the distress of the unemployed. 

The numerous “ Gringos ” live chiefly in the pleasant suburbs 
of Lima, in homes built to suit Anglo-Saxon tastes. ‘The sun- 
shine, unhurried living and frequent bank-holidays combine to 
germinate in a gringo that something which, for want of a 
better term, is called **‘ West Coast Fever.” It is not unusual 
for a gringo to leave for vacation with outspoken grudges 
against almost everything he has experienced in Peru, only to 
return, chastened by a rain-soaked holiday in England, to give 
homage to this superior climate. There is, moreover, much to 
be said in favour of a people courteous enough to hold over a 
fully-prepared revolution until a distinguished visitor should 
have terminated his stay in the capital, as happened recently. 
The traditional salutation of the Spaniard—‘ Esté Vd. en su 
casa ”—still welcomes the stranger on every Peruvian thres- 
hold—-the greeting of a race whose hospitality is unsurpassed 
and undying.—I am, Sir, &c., 


June 16th, 1931. Your Liwa CoRRESPONDENT. 
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Countty Life 


SURVIVING CRAFTSMEN. 

In several parts of Britain is to be found just one man who 
is the repository of a traditional art; and there is a danger 
that the art may die with him. I came upon two last week, 
and happily in each case there are welcome signs that the 
reviving popularity of rural crafts in general, as in particular, 
will save such traditional skill from extinction. It is a near 
thing, nevertheless. One of these artists is Mr. W. Rees, of 
Henllan, Cardiganshire; and his art is the turning of 
spoons, butter patterns, wooden bowls and such like out of 
sycamore. The advance of science has put an end to the old 
industry of making both the butter containers once fixed to 
farm carts and wagons, and the wooden plaques for impressing 
butter. Mr. Rees, who knows the annals of his art supremely 
well, could give many other examples. But the use and 
popularity of his craft have still many lines of activity. Even 
collectors have an eye to his wooden spoons; and he could 
have sold something like a gross more than he possessed at 
the Royal Show, where he demonstrated the manufacture ; 
and his wooden bowls should be at least as popular. 


* * * * 


The other artist is a furniture maker, one of an increasing 
company, for a deal of furniture is now made in the villages ; 
but he is the one producer of a famous pattern wrought in a 
particular material. Now ‘‘ Gimson” chairs and furniture 
are famous in the history of the art. There are collections 
of them in some museums and private hands, and the name 
begins to take its place with Sheraton, Chippendale, and who 
not. Now Gimson, who lived too brief a life, journeyed in his 
youth to the West of England, learned the art from the famous 
Clisset family, who produced a beautiful and traditional 
pattern of chair, transferred both art and craft to the Cots- 
wolds, and being a born artist greatly improved on the 
originals, though never departing from the lines and lessons 
of the tradition. Since his death the chief disciple of his 
craft—and he produces a not less beautifully English product 
is Mr. Edward Gardner, of Prior Marston, Warwickshire, who 
has just a sufficient circulation, so to say, to be able, though 
not without difficulty, to maintain the industry. It is as certain 
as such things can be that his work, like Gimson’s, will acquire 
an historical value. 

* * * * 
Encuisn Woops. 

In regard to both these craftsmen it is a point worth some 
emphasis that both work in woods that flourish peculiarly 
in Britain: Mr. Rees in sycamore and Mr. Gardner in ash. 
Sycamore is almost a weed, and it grows as well almost in 
the roughest country as in the richest. Those who have 
dealt with sycamore (as I have, and that not seldom) by 
agency of axe and saw and wedge, find it singularly amenable, 
not to say weak. A wedge or two will split a whole trunk 
with no trouble at all. The very whiteness of the wood 
suggests softness. But sycamore from the craftsman’s 
angle is singularly hard. It is selected for utensils and 
adornments demanding hard use ; and in spite of its satiny, 
silvery texture it serves many purposes with not less endur- 
ance than oak. So sycamore, invaluable among other things 
for panels, becomes a really precious wood, and perhaps is 
likely to become more precious. 

* * * CY 


Ash is well on the way to become the most valuable of 
all timbers. The need of it for aeroplanes (in lieu of ‘* heart 
of oak ” for ships) has already begun to transform the appear- 
ance of the scenery in parts of the New Forest, newly 
afforested to this end. But its uses are widely spread ; 
and it is greatly preferred before all other wcods for those 
tall-backed many-barred chairs that adorn many a farmhouse 
and cottage, and consort well with a rush seat. It falls 
in with the fashion for light woods. So much afforestation 
in these days consists wholly of conifers (some, as Words- 
worth complained of the larch, hostile to the English scenery) 
that one wonders whether those most common trees, ash 
and sycamore, are not too much disregarded. Incidentally, 


is it for want of good ash or for its own peculiar virtues 


that beech begins to be used even for such bent purposes 
as a tennis racquet ? 
* * * * 

In many regards the use of local timber for local purposes is 
increasing. Mr. Benyon, in Berkshire, is doing what Sir George 
Courthope is doing in Surrey and Sussex. Witness the follow- 
ing notice affixed to a recent exhibit, ‘ All these articles are 
made from home-grown timber by estate workmen for estate 
purposes.” It was affixed behind a wheelbarrow made by an 
estate workman who is seventy-eight years old. The articles 
include such toys as carts and gates. One of the needs of 
Britain that is just becoming apparent to landowners is a multi- 
plication of local saw mills and the manufacture of the wood 
into articles of local use on the spot. Experts in the regenera- 
tion and use of woods, such as Mr. J. S. Corbett, are gradually 
persuading owners of woodland of the economic value of pro 
perly regulated forests ; and so saving else wasted value. 

% * * * 


BLACKBIRD VERSUS SQUIRREL. 

The ability of a pair of blackbirds—incidentally they live 
by Shakespeare’s birthplace—has delighted a number of 
observers of whom I was pleased to be one. They, or probably 
she, built the first nest of this year on a platform just outside 
the rack of a hen house. The eggs and nest were utterly 
destroyed by a grey squirrel, whose tribe has multiplied 
greatly in Warwickshire. The blackbirds, with an instinct that 
is very near reason, built the succeeding nest behind the bars, 
which were just wide enough to admit them and not admit the 
squirrel should he venture into the shed. In this nest a family 
was safely reared. The birds, disregarding the ordinary habit, 
used this nest, so conveniently ‘‘ ribbed and paled in,” like 
England, a second time ; and the second family has now flown 
without casualty. This example of adaptability holds up the 
theory that Professor Thompson is fond of maintaining: if 
‘** birds are no cleverer than they need be” they are also as 
clever as they need be. The positive is in this case not less 
true than the negative. 

* * * * 

In Warwick, though the deed was not done there, I saw an 
unusual example of the restless activity of the grey squirrel. 
One animal was watched by an ardent forester peeling a fir tree ; 
and in two mornings completely bared about twelve feet of the 
trunk. He acted in this instance, it would seem, ‘‘ merely for 
wantonness.”’ The bark was little good to him, though he may 
have thought of using some of it for his nest, and on occasion a 
good deal of bark is peeled by squirrels for the sake of the tasty 
dampness underneath. I once saw jackdaws (in the gardens 
of New College, Oxford) peeling off immense strips of bark 
from, I think, the lime trees. They were busy gathering 
nesting sticks but most of the bark was wasted, so far as I could 
see, and the birds appeared to enjoy the new game they had 
discovered. They are, indeed, distinguished among birds for 
the same sort of half-aimless curiosity and morbid restlessness 
that marks the squirrel family, whether grey or brown, though 
more destructively in the grey than the brown. On the subject 
of the squirrel, which is a favourite in town and suburb, 
Birmingham has decided to extinguish its squirrel population 
on behalf of the birds. 

* * * * 
A Dusuin Propiey. 

It appears to have been, so to say, a prodigious year. Bird 
watchers in Ireland during the winter were astonished to 
discover that quantities of pied wagtails assembled every 
night (like the sparrows in Lisbon) to roost in a plane tree not 
twenty feet high in the centre of Sackville Street, or what 
was once called Sackville Street. One good observer reckoned 
the numbers to be about 450. The phenomenon is still 
causing discussion among Irish ornithologists. Wagtails in 
my experience usually roost on the ground, and an Irish 
observer, who has watched birds with much insight, tells me 
of great quantities of wagtails he found roosting in rough grass 
and heather on the low banks of the red heather bogs in Co. 
Kildare, and on the banks of the canals where the sedge is 
uncut. But in a plane among the trams, lights and crowds 
of Dublin ! W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “‘ News of the Week.” —Ed. Specraror.] 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

Sir,—Would it not be possible to organize communal units 
run under supervision by the inmates with Ruhleben as a 
model? The Ministry of Labour would pay to each com- 
munity the total sum to which the individuals composing it 
are entitled. Buildings could be rented or perhaps erected, 
since there would be unemployed architects as well as 
unemployed bricklayers, stonemasons and plumbers. There 
would be cobblers’ shops for making and repairing shoes, 
tailors’ workshops for making clothes and laundries for 
washing them. Carpenters’ shops and builders’ yards would 
have constant work. - There would be vegetable and poultry 
rearing. Technical classes and lectures, games and sports, 
concerts, entertainments, and possibly a weekly journal. 
But above all an efficient information bureau circulating 
news of work offering in different districts and giving all 
possible help and advice to intending applicants. 

Such institutions might become industrial universities 
turning out workmen equipped with the highest technical 
knowledge as well as possessing a standard of physique and 
all-round education altogether above that obtaining under 
present conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., F. H. WarbD. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Si1r,—I live on the banks of a river which overflows from time 
to time with disastrous consequences to adjacent lands. 
Recently some thousands of hens were drowned and much 
agricultural produce destroyed. 

The flooding is due to weak and insufficient banks plus 
bottleneck bends and blocked channels. The river course 
could be made safe and sufficient with very little expenditure 
in the shape of actual material. The cost of labour is the 
real difficulty. 

Within a ’bus ride there are hundreds of able-bodied men 
drawing the dole, many of whom would be only too glad of 
an interest in life and would welcome exercise in the open 
air, whilst those who prefer money for nothing would be 
the better for some such healthy discipline. 

Is it beyond the wit of those in authority to devise some 
scheme whereby those who want work and work that wants 
doing should be brought together ? 

I will undertake to say that local knowledge and local 
organization would be gladly placed at the service of the 
authorities in order that the work might be done in the best 
possible way at the least possible expense. 

Scattered throughout the country there must be many 
such instances where natural improvements could be made 
which require little more than practically unskilled labour, 
and by using the unemployed for this purpose the country 
would receive some small return for the money expended in 
relief and a number of men would be saved from the deterior- 
ating effects of prolonged idleness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. L. Fosprooke. 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Lancashire. 


BURMA 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to offer a few remarks on your 
editorial note to Mr. A. H. Grigson’s letter in the 
Spectator of July 4th? You hazard the opinion that British 
capital and British enterprise generally will find an outlet in 
self-governing Burma just as these did in the developing of 
the * Dominions,” but you apparently overlook the fact that 
When British capital and brains were used in these same 
“Dominions” they were at the time under the control of 
the Colonial Secretary to a greater extent than they have 
since been. Now that these colonies have become self- 


governing Dominions, British brains are no longer welcome 
and British capital is shy of adventuring itself under the new 


conditions. If we take the analogous case of India, the lesson 


. to be learnt is plain. At the mere idea of India becoming a 


self-governing Dominion in-the near future her credit in the 
London money market has received a severe setback and it 
needs no prophet to tell us that a self-governing Burma will 
find her credit in the home of British capital a very weak 
and sickly plant. 

From my knowledge of Burma I believe her best chance 
of success as a self-governing country would be to hand the 
conduct of affairs over to her women-kind, while the dis- 
enfranchised males were allowed to amuse themselves in their 
traditional ways. The Burmese women really run all their 
successful business concerns and they have the largest share 
of the brains and enterprise of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SENEX. 


OIL FROM COAL 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I agree with all that ‘“* Consumer” says about Coalite, 
having used it continuously for open grates and hot-water- 
heating boiler for three years. In boilers it gives great heat 
with very slow combustion, and has never let me down. The 
only residue is a fine ash that can be carried away in a pail 
or sack. No clinker or other solids to remove. The makers 
ought to devise a system of delivery in the West Riding 
direct by road from a hopper to the consumer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Riddlesden Hall, near Keighley. JasBez CRABTREE. 


THE VOICE OF PREJUDICE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—The Voice of Prejudice reaches its consummation in 
the letter from the Rector of Devizes. Indeed, the letter 
is an excellent example of the strange state of mental delusion 
into which apparently normal individuals can pass as the 
result of a calling proverbially divorced from all reality. 

The Rector by his first sentence assumes himself to be an 
accomplished student of history. He now sums up his 
historical researches by the amazing statement that “all 
history testifies to the undoubted fact that war as a pruning 
hook lops all the wild or luxuriant growth of wanton nations 
and spares the more vigorous.” Such a statement is so 
entirely free from the truth and so damnable a fallacy that 
one must assume one of two things: Either that in making 
such a statement the Rector “ only does it to annoy because 
he knows it teases,” or that he really believes.and thanks 
his God—Mars—that the wild or luxuriant growth of wantons 
that the Cenotaph commemorates, this nation is well rid of 
and that the more vigorous, such as the Rector of Devizes, 
has been spared. 

The rest of his letter is merely an attempt by “ quoting 
Scripture to his purpose” to support this absurd thesis and 
cannot be regarded otherwise than the mumblings of senility 
from the security of the Rectory garden.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford. J. FRANKLAND WEST. 


“ec 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 4th I pointed out that the whole 
New Testament accepted war as a fact in human life, just as it 
accepted slavery (Matt. xxiv. 6; Luke xiv. 31). It also 
accepts the principle of capital punishment (Rom. xiii. 4) 
and even represents Christ Himself as riding on a white 
war-horse with ‘‘a vesture dipped in blood” because “in 
righteousness doth He make war” (Rev. xix. 1lsq.). No 
attempt to turn these passages is made by my two critics 
of last week but disparagement of my standpoint under 
the misleading title of ‘“‘ The Voice of Prejudice.” It is 
the voice of the New Testament ! 

Mr. Ashe, however, goes one better. He admits that 
right has to be “ fought for,’ but apparently not by earthly 
weapons. And he proceeds to quote the single instance 
of Christ in the Garden on the eve of His crucifixion refusing 
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to allow His disciples on that occasion to use the sword in 
His defence. But there is no parallel. His hour as the 
great sacrifice for sin was come. He voluntarily allowed 
Himself’ to be betrayed into the hands of wicked men, else 
‘‘how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?” But this 
in no way lays down a general principle for the action of the 
State, which is (as St. Paul said of Nero’s government) 
‘** God’s minister’ to the Church ‘ for good”? (Rom. xiii.). 
Indeed, our Lord foretold to the Jews the break-up of their 
Church and State by the Roman armies for their unbelief 
in His mission. 

So, too, was not England right when in 1914 she refused 
to allow Belgium and France to be trampled under by the 
German armies which had been prepared, for their breach 
of international faith some fifty years beforehand? There 
is a Nemesis in this world for wrong-doing and righteous 
nations are the executors of the Divine justice, just as Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Cyrus and the Emperor Titus were in the days 
of the Old and New Testaments. And it is so to-day. That 
is what churches and sentimentalists are apt to forget— 
what Bishop Butler called ‘tthe moral government of the 


world.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. T. Crarke, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Srr,—I do not think the matter is so simple as your corre- 
spondents would have it. Perhaps I may make this clear by 
an example. Suppose some foreign country were to make an 
attack upon us, which we had done nothing consciously to 
provoke, ought we to resist ? Mr. Ashe, I gather, would say 
No. But the government of every country is trustee for the 
welfare of its inhabitants ; and to submit quietly to aggression 
and allow them to be stripped and ruined would be a gross 
betrayal of trust. The fact is that what a man may rightly do 
when only his personal interests are involved, may have a very 
different complexion when he is set to guard the interests of 
other people. 

I suggest that most of the difficulty arises from taking our 
Lord’s words au pied de la letire. He was, we must remember, 
an oriental, and spoke to orientals in the way they would most 
readily understand. Therefore, when he wished to lay down 
some principle to be acted upon, he would cite an extreme or 
even impossible case. So he would convey his thought in a 
vivid way, leaving it to the common sense of his hearers to 
make the necessary adjustments. If some of his precepts 
were meticulously obeyed, civilized social life, as we know 
it would be quite impossible. Our Lord did not give us 
rules to be applied mechanically to circumstances as they 
arose, but principles which called for thought in their 
application. Literal-mindedness is the besetting sin of 
serious people, and it is easier to live by rules than by taking 
thought. 

Just at present there seems to be a good deal of confused 
thinking about war and peace. War is probably not so much 
a disease of the social body as the symptom of a disease 
further back. The Bible, as usual, puts an unerring finger on 
the cause of the mischief. I quote from the Revised Version, 
** Whence come wars, whence come fightings among you ? 
Come they not hence, even of your own pleasures, that war in 
your members.” Everybody knows the causes of wars. 
Chief among them are envy, hatred, malice, greed, ambition. 
We are just now demanding the abolition of war. We ought 
to look further back and abolish the causes of it. And this 
will not be done by holding meetings and denouncing the 
military spirit in other people. It is a good deal stiffer propo- 
sition than that. And we have our peculiar handicap. The 
preposterous persons who clamour in one breath for peace and 
in the next for class war would in any other country have been 
long ago laughed back into their proper obscurity. 


Those who are doubtful about the value of our present 
methods are not necessarily military minded. They are, 
however, rather suspicious of the soundness of some of the 
methods in vogue for attaining to peace.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton G. Lawson. 

Temple Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your last issue reference was made both to Florence 
Nightingale and to Sir Neville Lyttelton. That is perhaps an 
excuse for recalling a description of Florence Nightingale, 
given to the General by an old Chelsea Pensioner, and quoted 
in his book, Fighty Years: 

‘She gave me my first hot meal. She was a fine woman. She 
had-no thoughts of marriage. She wore a black silk dress and the 


rustle of it frightened away the rats from eating the linseed 
poultices.” 


Could Tacitus have described with more comprehensive terse- 


ness the woman and the horrors of Scutari ?—I am, Sir, &c.,, 


C. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY IN PERSPECTIVE 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Srr,—I have just had the pleasure of reading Dr. Thompson’s 
review of my book, The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. I 
would not for the moment combat any of his remarks, save 
one, and that I do reluctantly, for I know well how hard it is 
for a reviewer to penetrate the recesses of a book before him. 
The reviewer thinks that I, a soldier, might have spared a 
tear over the fate of so many of the mutineer soldiery. In 
justice to my own sympathy for all men of my trade, I would 
crave leave to remark that that is the one point that does 
permeate my picture of the drama. On a dozen pages and 
more have I alluded to the tragedy of the beloved sepoy being 
carried away, and the fate which so often overtook the driven 
sheep with the guilty. At the bottom of page 202, for 
instance. 

One more point of more public interest. The reviewer says 
that I always seem to be suggesting the possibility of another 
mutiny. But such a possibility must always be there, and 
those behind the scenes now know the bitter insidious attempts 
being made to try and destroy the sheet anchor of prosperity 
in India, the affection between the sepoy and his officer, and 
the former’s veneration for the Crown. The hidden hand 
works to produce the same mass hysteria as we have lately 
seen at the unfortunate Cawnpore of evil memory. Happily 
the present structure is built on such a foundation of under- 
standing that the attacks of the insidious bear little fruit.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Sackville College, 

East Grinstead, Sussex. 


GEORGE MacMunn. 


THE FEROCITY OF ANTIGONE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—The authorities are against taking duds as ‘“* passionate.” 
Both the English-Greek dictionaries I have looked into give it 
for ‘‘ fierce,’ not for ‘‘ passionate,’ and one of them, for 
“ ferocity ” gives duérns. Similarly Liddell and Scott render 
ducs as ** savage, rude, fierce, cruel,’ never as ‘ passionate,” 
and illustrate by dds xal dyrduwv, from Demosthenes— 
clearly ‘** cruel” or “‘ fierce ” (not ‘‘ passionate ’’) ‘‘ and unfeel- 
ing.” But Jebb, as all do in portraying Antigone, must tone 
down and Christianize her, though in temper and spiritual 
attitude she was no St. Joan or Nurse Cavell. Sophocles, who 
so often, like Shakespeare, indicates how he wants a passage 
delivered or a personage performed, does so here, in making 
the chorus exclaim ‘* How clear the strain of fiercencss, drawn 
from her fierce sire,—Yon child’s !”’ and to render it as any- 
thing milder is to flout the dramatist’s stage directions.— I am, 
Sir, &c., Q. L. HoLianp. 
Bournemouth. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—With reference to the word dxuév in the Antigone (line 
471), the meaning seems to be ** stubborn,”’ and is so transila‘ed 
by Plumptre. 

Bayfield has a note giving “ hard,” ‘ unbending,” and 
** like raw leather.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fanny ELizABeTH SIDELSTROM. 
Sherwood, Bramhall Lane, Bramhall, Cheshire. 
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THE ENGLISH, ARE THEY HUMAN? 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

S1r,—Mr. Forster in his review of Dr. Renier’s book in your 
issue of June 27, says that the English do not mind being 
abused by foreigners; they even regard the foreigner’s 
“‘abuse as involuntary flattery,” and Dr. Renier himself 
records as one of the most disarming and puzzling character- 
istics of the English their inability to take serious things 
seriously. Mr. Forster’s review seems to me to be an admirable 
illustration of his own dictum and of Dr. Renier’s stricture. 

Dr. Renier’s book, for all its wit and good humour, amounts 
in effect to a scathing indictment of our national character. 
Mr. Forster reviews the first half with the amused tolerance 
that one might accord to a schoolboy essay, and the second 
with the calm of the detached social historian. ‘ Slightly 
unpleasing ’’ is his view of Dr. Renier’s description of us, 
and he speaks of him as analysing ‘ our self-complacency, 
our altruism, our sense of humour, our charm, our readiness 
to give money, our sexual repression.” Of the qualities 
enumerated four are definitely praiseworthy; one, ‘“* Self- 
complacency,” slightly offensive ; the other, “‘sexualrepression” 
isa vice or a virtue according to taste or circumstance. As I 
have already indicated, the impression made upon me by 
Dr. Renier’s book is far less pleasing; the author has gone 
for us ‘“‘ hell for leather,’? and has brought his indictment 
sufficiently home to one Englishman at least to convey a 
sense of real discomfort. 

He accuses us, for example, of hypocrisy in our attitude 
to animals, of a mixture of prudery and prurience in our 
attitude to sex, of a childish arrogance towards all that is 
not English and of a childish contempt for the things of the 
mind. He presents us, in fact, as a nation of peering Peck- 
sniffs in a state of unsatisfied sexual desire. Let us see how 
far these charges are justified. Dr. Renier describes our 
attitude to animals as “oscillating between extremes of 
maudlin sentimentality and cruel bloodthirstiness.”” The 
English love of animals is notorious and does not call for 
comment. Our hypocrisy, however, is no less than our love. 
People who condemn the Spaniards for their bull fights will 
compel a fox or a stag to run in mortal terror for hours on 
end, until its heart bursts or it is torn living in pieces by a 
pack of dogs, and then use their reasons to invent every sort 
of argument to justify the indulgence of their desires. Women, 
who provide cushions and lined waistcoats for their Pekinese, 
will cheerfully wear stuffed portions of dead birds about their 
persons and clothe themselves in the skins known as llama 
and astrakan, obtained by-tearing embryo animals from their 
mother’s wombs. If this is not hypocrisy, whether conscious 
or unconscious, in a nation of animal lovers, I should like 
to know what is. 

Dr. Renier holds that Englishmen suffer from sexual 
starvation due to sex repression ; as a consequence they have 
a greater interest in sex than any other people. That the 
English believe that their bodies are wicked and must not 
be observed, is evidenced by our attitude to pictures, to 
statues and to mixed bathing. At Hampstead, where I live, 
there is excellent bathing in the ponds which, however, 
persons of different sexes are not allowed to enjoy on the 
same day. Moreover, it is forbidden to sunbathe nude. 
The wickedest parts of the body must be covered, although 
only members of one’s own sex are present. Because of 
these and similar prohibitions the English suffer from a morbid 
interest in the body. I spent last year some weeks in Russia, 
during which so complete was the absence of any appeal 
to sex interest, that I had almost forgotten what a woman’s 
body looked like. Returning to England, I found them 
presented to me pictorially in every stage of undress posing 
on the covers of magazines, staring from hoardings, exhibited 
as inducements to buy something or to see films where, 
presumably, they could be more fully observed. 

Dr. Renier says that the Englishman in matters of sex 

‘is an age-long adolescent.’? Nor is it only in sex matters 
that this childishness persists. Returning from a foreign 
country and picking up one’s first popular paper, one gets 
the impression that it is written for children, so complete is 


po refusal to admit that its readers have any intelligence at 
a 


I cannot rid myself of the belief that these charges that 
Dr. Renier brings amount to a formidable indictment, a fact 
which would not, I think, be gleaned from a reading of Mr. 
Forster’s review.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. M. Joan. 

Hampstead. 


THE R.S.P.C.A. MEETING 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your contributor, “* Moth,” aptly remarks that Dryden’s 
phrase ‘the fury of their kindness” hit off the temper of the 
recent annual meeting of the above Society. This certainly 
seems regrettable, but one wonders whether—had it been car- 
ried through, and business transacted and resolutions passed 
according to prearranged plan—the minority (wh‘ch, like 
most minorities, is progressive) would have had much chance 
of a hearing. 

The clash of views is mainly on the question of hunting, and 
if the council is resolved that the Society should not concern 
itself with this, would it not simplify matters and avoid mis- 
understanding to add another word to its title ?—definitely 
labelling it what they desire it to remain, viz., the ‘“‘ Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Domestic Animals.” It is true that, 
in this case, the large posters which it has lately issued must 
be revised, for these claim that it ‘‘ defends the cause of all 
animals” ; and one hardly knows how, except as animals, 
deer, foxes, hares, otters, &c., can be described, or on what 
grounds, unless theyiare specifically excluded from the Society's 
protection, cruelty to them is to be condoned. 

I write as an old subscriber, who has repeatedly hawaii 
forward this matter, only to be assured that the question is 
very difficult, as any criticism of hunting, coursing, &c., would 
result in withdrawal of support to the Society by those who 
resent interference with their pleasures. 

Whether this consideration should carry the weight that it 
appears to do is not for me to decide : I merely suggest that the 
addition of the word “* domestic ”’ to its title would define its 
limitations, for these are not made clear as it now stands.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) M. A. BINSTEAD. 

Crescent House, Hereford. 


TORTURE OF DOGS 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Srir,—As secretary of an animal society may I heartily con- 
gratulate the R.S.P.C.A. for having secured several times 
lately convictions for the constant chaining and neglect of 
dogs? In one case the poor creature was held by a chain 
about four feet long which by becoming twisted had only 
about one foot to move about. In another a sheep-dog 
too weak to stand was in a filthy kennel, the swivel of its 
chain so rusty that it was impossible to open and release it. 
Nobody had ever seen the dog off the chain, but many had 
complained of its howling. 

The fine of £5 and £5 10s. costs was not sufficient punishment 
for the cruelty. Until owners who wickedly torture dogs in 
this way are sent to prison with hard labour these atrocities 
will not cease. 

All over the country dogs are suffering in much the same 
manner—although in a lesser degree from neglect and chaining. 
The barrels they pass their lives in are damp and not protected 
from rain nor cold, water is seldom present, and if so, not 
clean; the chain a few feet long. One can only trust that 
the R.S.P.C.A. will be able to multiply their convictions until 
this. abominable cruelty comes to an end.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

The C.J.A. and H.S.A. VioLET Woop (Secretary). 

42 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HUNTING 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I suggest a means of lifting the ban on the rifle 
declared in Major Darling’s letter of May 16th, 1931, to 
facilitate the thinning of the herd, which is indispensable? 

Presumably his objection is that the modern long range 
rifle is too dangerous over a wide area on account of spent 
bullets. I would call to memory a game gun called the 
‘**Colonist’s gun” in use years ago, of which one barrel 
was rifled. This barrel carried a heavy bullet with a hollow 
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front. It threw true for one hundred yards making a loud 
scream (the bullet) and an immense fatal wound and dropped 
but little beyond. A rifle might well be made to carry such a 
bullet with great killing power and short radius of action, 
and which would make a sure kill or a clean miss. 

The main danger from a rifle used in cover is that of mis- 
taking one’s hunting partner for a buck, as is common in 
the U.S.A. Gaime-wardens here require hunters to wear 
white clothing to prevent such accidents. Probably green 
clothing would do as well and there is no need for a game 
keeper to have a hunting mate on such a quest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pincher Station, Alberta. J. M. LippELL. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE STATISTICIAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—Your contributor has been unfortunate in his experience 
of statisticians. I share his contempt for the statistician who 
can say “ exactly 1,335,617,903 Ibs. of chocolates and candies 
were consumed in the U.S.A. in 1930.” What about home- 
made sweets, which presumably do not figure in the records, 
not to mention the possible inaccuracies of the records them- 
selves ? Contrary to general belief, the statistician ought to 
pride himself on the inexactness, and not the exactness, of 
his figures, and the mysterious symbol -+-, followed by a number, 
which so often appears in a statistical table, implies that a 
numerical estimate is made of the probable degree to which 
the statistician believes his results to diverge from the truth. 

But to say, however ironically, that statisticians are “a 
mean-souled, sublunary race of men, incapable of the higher 
things, is to malign a noble body of workers who are, it is true, 
the victims of many a jest, but whose aid is nevertheless 
invoked whenever it is believed that something can be got 
out of them. To assert, on the other hand, that a round 
number might be reached by the statisticians imperilling their 
own digestions is to betray a lamentable ignorance of the 
function of a statistician as a compiler of data which he is not 
able himself to control in any way, beyond the fact that he is 
a citizen, and presumably does his share in taking home 
sweets to the family on Saturday nights. The adders, in fact, 
remained deaf to the challenge, not of their art, but of those 
who would seduce them, and their nobility of character in 
this should compel respect. Truly in this matter a centime 
of thought is worth more than a penny of observation !— 
I am, Sir, &c., A STATISTICIAN. 

[‘* Moth”’ writes :—“I now see that I was doing the public an 
even greater service than I thought in warning them against 
statisticians. Apart from all this cabalistic mumbo-jumbo 
about --, the world would do well to beware of those ‘* whose 
aid is invoked whenever it is believed that something can be 
got out of them.” Faust got into trouble with someone 
exactly answering to that description.’—Ep. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
SunDAY PERFORMANCES. 

Mr. Rhys Davies, in the Committee which is considering the 
Sunday Performances (Regulation) Bill, suggested that under 
its provisions workers would lose their six-day week, and be 
compelled to work on Sunday. As « matter of fact the Bill, as 
at present printed, safeguards the six-day week for all workers. 
The amendments that have been tabled to the Bill have been 
agreed by the trade unions in the entertainment industry, 
together with the employers. Employment of workers on 
Sunday has become an established custom in this country, 
and it is only where there are not proper agreements between 
unions and employers that any trouble arises. Even the 
conscientious objection to Sunday work is protected by the 
amendments that we have put down to the Bill, although at the 
moment I personally know of no conscientious objection to 
Sunday work, providing that the conditions of labour are 
adequately safeguarded.—ALFRED M. WALL, . Secretary, 
London Trades Council, 7 Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Since writing my previous letter on the opening of cinemas 
on Sunday I have received much criticism, and no small 
measure of abuse,from good and well-meaning people. The 
main points of their contention are that people should not work 
seven days a week, and that no man who had conscientious 
scruples should be asked to work on the Sunday. These 
points I understand have now been conceded by the cinema 
and theatre employers and the London ‘Trades Council, who 
have agreed to support an amendment to the Sunday Perfor- 
mances (Regulation) Bill, which ensures a six-day week for all 


which your readers who knew them could give me. 


employees and protection for those who have conscientious 
objections to Sunday labour. This being so, it seems to me 
that all reasonable objections to the opening of cinemas on 
Sunday have been met.—Sinas K. Hockrnc, 10 Avenue Road, 


- 6. AMERICAN SLANG, 


Will you allow me to tender my sincere apologies to M:, — 


E. R. McGregor for having unwittingly offended him? [| | 








admit freely that I have never heard Americans using the words | 


of which he complains. But I think he might have given me 
credit for attempting to poke fun at those English writers who 
invariably exaggerate when describing Americans and trying 
to make them talk. It was necessary to make the central 
figure of my story an American in order to make play with the 
word ** help.”” We do not call servants ‘* helps ”’ in this coun- 
try ; but even Mr. McGregor will admit that the word is often 
used in that sense in the United States——L. V. Upwarp, 
Hampstead. 
HERTFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

In your issue of July 4th, Sir William Beach Thomas 
speaks of our ‘“ unique disregard” of the Hertfordshire 
Agricultural Show in arranging a special visitation on the 
same day. Actually there was no “disregard” at all: 
our date was fixed and our chief arrangements made some 
time before we knew of the Hatfield date ; when we learnt 
this it was too late for us to change. Ours was distinctly 
a ‘special’? day, and looking down the list of our visitors 
it does not appear that the Hertfordshire Show could have 
suffered any injury through the clashing of dates: only 
few were from Hertfordshire, the rest came from more 
distant places, including the Free State, the large Dominions 
and the United States: of all these it is improbable that 
more than one or two would have been at Hatfield. As 
the Rothamsted experiments become wider in their scope 
and become more widely known the number of visiting 
parties increases and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
avoid overlapping with other arrangements. So far as we 
are aware of their dates we do, however, try to avoid over- 
lapping in any competitive way with agricultural shows, the 
educational value of which we fully realize. And most 
certainly we should not wish to do anything in the smallest 
degree hampering to our friends who so ably organize the 
Hertfordshire Show.—C. J. Russreui, Director, Lawes Agri- 
cultural Trust, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

Sir W. Hart Dyke, 

Referring to your account of Sir W. Hart Dyke in last 
week’s issue, may I point out that he was at Harrow, not 
Eton ?—G. H. Dauglish, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 1. 

British COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 

It is significant that there are four Empire Conferences 
concerned with education being held in London this summer 
—the Universities Empire Conference which was held at 
the beginning of this month, the British Social Hygiene 
Council is holding its Empire Conference, and in Sep- 
tember there will be the meeting of the British Association 
under the chairmanship of General Smuts. Is it not a sign 
of the times that when political and economic conferences 
produce rather poor results these educational forces within 
the Empire are making steady headway? The British 
Commonwealth Education Conference will take place in 
the week beginning July 24th. Inquiries should be addressed 
to me.—C.LarE Soper, Organizing Secretary, 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 

I am collecting material for a biography of Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke and should appreciate any information 
I am 
particularly anxious to see original letters and to have first- 
hand accounts of incidents and anecdotes that would enhance 
the value and interest of this biography. Any letters or 
material sent to me will be most carefully noted and returned. 
—C. MARGARET LeEIsSER, Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 

A History or THE Royat Dracoons. 

A new history of The Royal Dragoons is being written 
by Mr. C. T. Atkinson, and I would crave the medium of the 
Spectator to ask those who may have diaries, documents, 
family papers, pictures, or prints of the regiment, or of former 
officers, to communicate with me. I need hardly say that 
anything lent for this purpose will be handled with the greatest 
care. ‘There is a manuscript journal that it is important to 
find—-namely, one kept by General James Johnston of the 
campaign in 1760 when in command of The Royals. General 
Johnston became Governor of Quebec, married a daughter 
of the first Earl De La Warr, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. This journal was in the hands of General de Ainslie 
when he wrote a history of the regiment in 1887, but since 
then all trace of it has been lost. If there is any member 
of the family who can tell me where it is now I should be 
very grateful.—Ernesr Maxins, Brigadier-General, Colonel 
of The Royal Dragoons, 180, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. , 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 14 (Set by “ Scavavay.”) 


A PRIZE of £3 3s. is offered for the best pen-picture of 
“Press-Day in the Editorial Offices of the Spectator.” 
It may be done in any vein you please, from the libellous 
to the fantastic. Competitors who wish to be under- 
stood as aiming at realism, as opposed to being funny, 
should mark their entries “ R.” There is a limit of 
400 words. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 20th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issuo of 
August Ist. 


Competition No. 15 (Set by “Duart.”) 
THREE prizes of £1 10s. are offered for three Shakespearean 
quotations applicable to (a) a village flower show; (b) a 
County cricket match; (c) a London railway station 
before August Bank Holiday. No competitor may 
suggest more than one quotation for each subject. Full 
references must be given. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 27th, 
1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of August 8th. 


The result of Competition No. 13 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 12 


(Report AND AwarD By “ DUGLI.”’) 
A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a list of the twelve women’s 
Christian names most popular in England to-day, the prize 
to be awarded according to the general vote of the com- 
petition. 
The following were the names that received the greatest 
number of votes : 


Mary Anne orAnn Marjorie or Margery Pamela 
Elizabeth Joan Kathleen Jean 
Margaret Dorothy Barbara Betty 


This is one of those competitions in which competitors 
take things into their own hands. The judge has simply 
to stand on one side and keep the score. (The latter is not 
exactly a light task when, as in this case, the entries run 
into hundreds!) Almost without exception competitors 
seem to have agreed that for purposes of this competition 
every variety of the same name should be considered as a 
separate and distinct name. A few competitors explained that 
their choice of Elizabeth—for example—included Elizabeth’s 
“little? names of Betty, Bessie, Lizzie, Elsie and the rest ; 
that Anne or Ann included Nancy and Nan; that Margaret 
meant also Peggy and Maggie and Madge. But these purists 
were swept away by the vast majority, who insisted that 
everything that sounded like a name was a name, and was to 
be separately counted. Several competitors gave no fewer 
than three variations of the same name in Joan, Jane and 
Jean, or gave Janet or Johanna in addition to two of the 
others. Katharine or Catharine and Kathleen, Mary and 
Molly appeared over and over again in the same lists. 
Elizabeth appears in the winning list in her own form and as 
Betty, with English Joan and Scottish Jean, while Jane 
1s only just behind the winners! There was nothing for it 
but to count them all! 

Of the winning list Mary is a long way ahead. Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Anne and Joan are each about twenty votes apart, 
with Dorothy more than fifty votes behind them. The 
last six have each got rather more or rather less than a 
hundred votes, Jean and Betty tieing for the last place with 





). 


eighty-seven votes each. After these come a little bunch ‘ 
Joyce, Phyllis, Katharine or Catherine, Jane, Diana and 
Rosemary, who are all within fifteen votes of the winning 
list. The following names obtained fifty votes or over: 
Patricia, Eileen, Helen, Molly, Susan and Doris. 

The competition has been interesting in showing the 
almost complete disappearance from popularity of the 
‘“‘romantic”” names of about fifty years ago. Gladys and 
Muriel, Enid and Maud, though there must be many people 
who own these names, are right down the list. There is 
an encouraging absence of such embarrassing names as 
Cherry and Bunty and Winsom. (Those who tie such labels 
on to their little girls should remember that they may live 
to be the widows of distinguished men. Who could open 
a bazaar with dignity under the name of Bunty, Lady Bloggs ?) 
Even Wendy appears only once. 

On the other hand, the charming Lucy, Cicely, Audrey 
and Lois are disappointingly unpopular. Julia does not 
appear at all and Monica but twice. It is to be assumed that 
most competitors made out lists of what they really con- 
sidered to be the most popular names. But those who 
included Deirdre, Myfanwy, Sonia and Averil must, I feel, 
have thought more of the pleasure of transcribing these 
delightful names than of the possible guineas. 

The prize goes to: 

Mrs. M. WutrEnEAD, 
Alford Vicarage, 
Lincolnshire, 
whose list contained eleven of the twelve most popular names. 
Her only failure was in giving Sally for Kathleen. 

The following are highly commended for lists that included 
ten of the winning names: Mrs. F. K. Pomeroy, Miss M. 
Pryce, P. M., Lieut.-Colonel F. A. Goddard, Mrs. Nelson. 
A great many competitors sent lists in which nine names 
were correct. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


‘*THE SPECTATOR,” JuLY 16TH, 1831. 
Lorp JoHN RUSSELL. 


The freedom of the City of London was presented to this nobleman 
on Saturday last; and in the evening, he and a number of other 
distinguished personages, among whom was the late Emperor of 
Brazil and most of the Ministers, were entertained at dinner by the 
Lord Mayor. The tables were covered for three hundred guests, 
and the entertainment is said to have been one of the most superb 
that had been given since 1815. Paganini was present, and added 
to the enjoyments of the evening by a fantasia. A foolish story 
was current about the fiddle of the Signor having stopped the 
voice of the Lord Chancellor ; and some of the reports sagaciously 
added, ‘“‘ His Lordship did not attempt to speak again during 
the evening,’—leaving it to be inferred, of course, that Lord 
Brougham was quite put out by the Signor’s pizzicato. The fact 
is, Lord Brougham did return thanks on his health boing drunk ; 
although he did so in a single sentence. The samo cause which 
cut short his first speech, kept him from indulging in another ; 
he was suffering under influenza. 

SINGULAR BURYING-PLACE. 

On the 25th June, as two boys were in search of pigeons’ nests 
among the wild basaltic cliffs and dens which surround the cele- 
brated spar cave in Strathaird, Isle of Skye, they discovered on 
climbing the pinnacle of a rock, a small cairn, built in the most 
regular and beautiful manner, in a corner. They lifted part of 
the stones, and found below a travelling trunk, covered with 
leather, and studded with brass nails. Astonished at their dis- 
covery, they descended and ran to communicate the tidings to 
their friends, without stopping to ascertain the contents of the 
trunk. In afew moments, a party was on the spot, fully impressed 
with the idea that a treasure of no ordinary value had fallen into 
their hands. The result was no less a source of disappointment 
than of horror. On opening the trunk the skeleton of a child 
presented itself! At what period, or in what manner, the trunk 
was taken to the almost inaccessible spot where it was found, is 
of course unknown; the ascent is tuo steep and rugged to permit 
any person to carry up a burden of such magnitude, 
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Iraq in Transition 


Mesopotamia 1917-1920: A Clash of Loyalties. By Sir 

Arnold Wilson. (Oxford University Press. 25s. 

Tur Great War led us into strange places and strange adven- 
tures. That is a commonplace, but it is a commonplace that 
will bea: repetition. Of all these adventures, one of the 
strangest lay before the mixed force of British and Indian 
troops which steamed up the Persian Gulf in the autumn of 
1914. Officially it was known as “* Expeditionary Force D ” ; 
in common parlance, its activities became the ‘* Mespot ” 
campaign. It had a varied career ; it experienced the depth 
of disaster and the height of triumph. The tragedy of Kut— 
of which, even at this distance of time, it is difficult to read 
unmoved—was followed by Sir Stanley Maude’s brilliant 
advance and by the final expulsion of the enemy from the land 
of the two rivers. 

Why, it is sometimes asked, did we ever go to “‘ Mespot ” ? 
The answer is simple. Turkey’s entry into the War made the 
step inevitable. ‘The country lay at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, where British interests had been paramount for a 
century or more. Basra and the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab 
were key positions; in enemy hands they made the Guif 
itselfan enemy lake. Our interests, built up by so many years 
of patient endeavour, were threatened with destruction. Our 
communications to the East were menaced on the flank. 
We could not put up with such a situation. Our action was 
prompt. Our troops landed without difliculty near the mouth 
of the river, and Basra rapidly fell into our hands. 

The immediate danger thus averted, what should have been 
our next step? That is a question over which much contro- 
versy has raged. It is not easy, even with the wisdom born 
after the event, to give a confident reply. It has been held 
that we had no interest in advancing beyond Basra, or at 
least beyond the point, some forty miles further north, where 
the Tigris and Euphrates meet to form the channel of the 
Shat-el-Arab. There may be plausible arguments for such a 
view ; but plausible arguments are one thing, the stern necessi- 
ties of war another. Military as well as political considerations 
come necessarily into play. Mesopotamia was but one 
theatre in a world-wide war. Jfow could it best be utilised 
for the common advantage? Not, surely, by abandoning 
the offensive, by forgoing all attempt to achieve decisive 
results ; not by immobilising troops—so ill spared from other 
theatres—-in the Basra date gardens. 

Be this as it may, the decision to advance was taken. ‘he 
Armistice found our forces, not in the environs of Basra, but 
actually at the gates of Mosul, more than four hundred miles 
farther north. That was the position that confronted us 
when hostilities at length ceased. What was to be done with the 
vast new area which our armies had conquered? The immedi- 
ate difficulty was administrative. All vestiges of Turkish 
authority had disappeared ; they had to be replaced—that 
was our first and most urgent task—by some machinery of 
government at least as effective and beneficent as that which it 
replaced. The machinery was not far to seek. A gallant 
band of “ Political ” officers—with, first, Sir Percy Cox, and 
later Colonel (now Sir Arnold) Wilson, at their head—-had 
accompanied the army throughout, and at each successive 
advance had devoted themselves, with zeal and ability 
beyond praise, to bringing the newly acquired territory under 
effective administration, The last shot had not long been 
fired before the system was extended to the whole country. 

3ut wider problems remained, which proved less easy of 
solution. What, in the broadest political sense, was to be 
the future of the conquered territory ? It was no tabula rasa 
on which we had to build. This is not the place to discuss the 
vexed question of our War-time pledges, or the embarrassments 
that have sprung from them. In Mesopotamia itself (it will 
be convenient at this point to adopt the official name of Iraq) 
the position was comparatively clear. Early in the War we 
had promised the Basra notables that they should never again 
be subject to Turkish rule. Later on, the people of Baghdad 
had been assured—in the words of General Maude’s famous 
proclamation—that we come “not as conquerors, but as 
deliverers.”” In conjunction with France we had declared, 
on the eve of the Armistice, our intention to establish “ national 
governments and administrations deriving their authority 


from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous popula. 
tions.” 

So much for our local commitments. They did not 
stand alone. New notions of government, new conceptions 
of the relations between stronger and weaker countries, were 
everywhere in the air. President Wilson, in his celebrated 
Fourteen Points, had pronounced that no annexations must 
résult from the War. The League of Nations, then on the eve 
of its birth into a distracted world, was about to propound its 
theory of Mandates, and to impose upon the victorious Powers, 
** as a sacred trust to civilization,”’ the task of nursing through 
their nonage the liberated provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 

Old principles fought hard with new. In regard to Iraq in 
particular, the struggle was severe. No one suggested that 
the country should be annexed to the British Empire. That 
would have been unthinkable. All were agreed that a new 
state must be created with an Arab “ fagade’’; but to many 
it seemed that effective British administration would be 
necessary for many years, that the elements of self-government 
should be introduced with the greatest caution, and that only 
disaster could result from premature relaxation of control. 
There were insistent voices on the other side. Great Britain, 
they demanded, must at all costs carry out her pledges; she 
must lose no time in setting up an Arab State, in which Arab 
self-government would be a reality and not a sham. ‘* What,” 
asked one writer, ‘“‘is to be the policy? An Arab State, or 
camouflaged Imperialism?’ There were practical difficulties, 
no doubt. For centuries Iraq had known none but alien rule ; 
the people were scattered and disunited; the material for 
creating a central authority, acceptable to all, seemed hardly 
to exist. Nevertheless, if this had been the only problem 
confronting the British Government, a solution would probably 
have been found. In fact, it was one of a myriad, all crying 
aloud for early settlement. There was not time to deal with 
everything. The demands of the West were insistent ; those 
of the East had perforce to wait their turn. 

Meanwhile the civil administration of Iraq had to be carried 
on. The Civil Commissioner, backed by a young and enthu- 
siastic staff, addressed himself with great resoiution to his 
arduous task. For a time all seemed to be going well. Adminis- 
trative activity developed apace, and the country, to all 
appearance, was settling down contentedly to the new régime. 

These conditions did not last. They came to an abrupt end 
jn the summer of 1920 when a local disturbance on the 
Euphrates developed rapidly into a widespread outbreak, 
which was with difficulty suppressed. As to the cause of the 
outbreak, opinions have always differed. It was ascribed in 
some quarters solely to the prevailing discontent with the 
British régime. The Iraqis, it was said, were driven to despair 
by the delay in granting the independence that had been pro- 
mised them. They were a people “ rightly struggling to be 
free.” This view, much insisted upon at the time, must be 
received with great caution. It ignores vital factors of the 
situation : external intrigues, the general turmoil under which 
the world in general and the eastern world in particular, was 
labouring, the uncertainty and suspicion with which the whole 
future was clouded. For his own share in the matter, Sir 
Arnold Wilson feels that he was unjustly blamed. It is impos- 
sible not to agree with him. If the fault was with British 
policy it was with the Government at home, and not with their 
agent at Baghdad, that the responsibility lay. 

Of the rising itself Sir Arnold gives a most vivid account. 
No part of his book is better worth reading. On the differences 
that arose between the civil and military authorities, there 
is no need to enlarge. It is pleasanter to dwell upon the figure 
of the young Civil Commissioner battling manfully with the 
convulsions that surrounded him. It is clear that nothing 
touched him more nearly, in those days of anxiety and danger, 
than the thought of his gallant political officers exposed to 
hourly peril in their isolated posts. They were always his first 
consideration. ‘* Between the political officers in charge of 
divisions and districts,’ he writes, ‘‘and between them and 
myself as their head from 1918 to 1920, there was in most 
cases a link not merely of friendship but also of comradeship, 
springing from mutual understanding, from common perils 
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an intensity of feeling on both sides which mere friendship 
could not attain.” No one who was privileged to know Sir 
Arnold Wilson at the time can doubt for a moment the entire 
sincerity of these moving words. 

Sir Arnold left Baghdad under some sense of natural dis- 
appointment. He had seen a system overthrown. To-day, 
when Iraq is knocking at the doors of Geneva and 
claiming her place in the Commonwealth of nations, he may 
recall with just pride his own share in laying the foundations of 
an edifice which has attained such solid proportions. Good 
work is never wasted. 


A New School in Ireland 


Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature. By Daniel Corkery. 
(Cork University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue Anglo-Irish literary movement which caused so much 
stir in the early years of this century has come to a stand- 
still. Its leader, Mr. W. B. Yeats, writes no more, and has 
no imitators; the Abbey Theatre virtually has ceased to 
produce new plays. Irish writers no longer attract notice 
in other lands, save a few who gain attention by their 
violence, even as brawling creatures of the night are heard, 
shouting obscenities. The degeneration of the movement, 
however, does not signify that literature is dead. No; but 
the intellect of the nation, tortured by the spiritual strain 
of recent years, and cloistered by neglect, has turned inwards. 
It studies, broods and prepares great things. A Goethe 
might rise in Ireland to-morrow. Indeed, we have him 
to-day in Mr. Daniel Corkery. 

This writer is the leader of the school that is rising to 
replace the dissolving Abbey Theatre school. With him, poets 
like Mr. Clarke and Mr. Higgins, and novelists like Mr. O’Donnell, 
are in revolt against the Yeatsian standards of criticism. 
They sweep aside the Celtic Twilight, the imaginary sidhe, 
and such-like stage properties of unreality, and go to the 
salt, living tradition of the soil and the people. They 
regard Mr. Yeats as the Irish Macpherson ; his fairies and 
fantastic queens, however pretty in minor verse, are as 
lacking in authority as the Scotsman’s Ossian. Mr. Yeats never 
learnt Irish, and once made a god out of a misprint (as he 
gleefully has told); but the young men are trained in the 
strong, grim, disciplined literature of the Gaelic. They are 
scholars. 

Mr. Corkery’s book, The Hidden Ireland, which recreates 
from the Munster poets the inner life of the eighteenth- 
century nation, is the keynote of the new literature. His 
new book applies the same rules to the Anglo-Irish literary 
movement, and it is likely to interest a much larger circle 
of readers. Here a scholar explains what has puzzled 
observers—the refusal of Ireland to accept the Abbey move- 
ment. Dumbly, the nation distrusted the elder writers, 
Visit with Mr. Corkery one of those prodigious hostings for a 
hurling match that our people love. All the race, from 
bishops to tinkers, is there; but the life of that multitude 
has no place in Celtic Twilight writings. Mr. Corkery contrasts 
the happier state of England, where Meredith, Dickens and 
Thackeray are ‘“‘100 per cent. English” like the English 
crowds; he would have strengthened his argument if he 
had quoted Mr. Priestley’s Good Companions, that most 
English book, which comes from Yorkshire’s football. ‘‘ The 
writers in a normal country are one with what they write 
of,” says our critic. In Ireland they have been showmen 
who talked of the race as “‘ they,” not as ‘ we.” 

Now John Millington Synge, author of six strange plays, 
two wonderful books of descriptive prose, and a sheaf of 
queer poems, who died in 1909, was the one indisputable 
genius of the Abbey movement. In him, if in any writer, 
that movement left a permanent mark in our literary history. 
He, too, was not popular; he loved to shock; he was mis- 
chievous. In revolt against the evangelical puritanism of 
his own upbringing, he flouted also Catholic sensibility. 
Nevertheless, he had classic metal. Mr. Corkery remarks 
that all ‘* Ascendancy ” writers, from Swift to Shaw, have 
wanted spiritual sensitiveness, and Synge had the same 
defect ; but with him cold reason did not lead to Shavian 
cleverness or to Swift’s wit. He had a saving love for the 
beauty of the world. Mr. Yeats caused him to leave Par's 


and to seek inspiration on the bare Atlantic rocks of Aran, 
There he discovered the lingering life of the Middle Ages. 
brimful of zest, daemonic, rich in colour, utterly different 
from ‘* the nullity of the rich and the squalor of the poor” 
as we know them in our grey modern world. He mastered 
Gaelic, talked familiarly with fishermen and folk of the 
roads, who never pitched him silly fairy tales; then he. 
wrote with a passionate desire to recreate in art the joyous 
life around him. What a painter he was! 

““The kitchen itself, where I spent most of my time, is full of 

beauty and distinction. The red dresses of the women who cluster 
round the fire on their stools give a glow of almost Eastern richness, 
and the walls have been toned by the turf-smoke to a soft brown 
that blends with the grey earth-colour of the floor.” 
Mr. Corkery remarks that Synge’s lack of religion denied him full 
sympathy with the people; and there are passages in which 
Synge cries out his bitter sense of estrangement. Hence, he 
failed, save in that masterpiece of Western imagery, Riders 
to the Sea, to depict the heights of the spirit. He remained 
an earthy but exuberant writer, and he reproduced in 
English, for the first time, the virile splendour that makes 
one who has lived in the intimate West for ever lonely in 
the dull, machine-made cities. 

I suspect that many readers who are not Irish will find 
Mr. Corkery’s book exotic. They will admire his strong, 
clean prose; but they will find that he sees the modern 
world from a strange angle. He wrenches the mind away 
from modern judgments. For him, Mr. Galsworthy deals in 
lifeless symbols of men, mere shadows beside Synge’s full- 
blooded tinkers; Thompson is a pagan, and Mr. Chester- 
ton a loose thinker; Mr. Shaw is as stale as_ yester- 
day’s newspaper, and Mr. Yeats is a writer with “a genius 
for being wrong.” He has the heartlessness, perhaps, of 
youth. He could be tripped on several points. Yet I will 
stake my reputation as a critic on this, that Mr. Corkery’s 
view of the moderns is not merely that of our Gaelic West 
—it is the view that Shakespeare, Dante and Cervantes would 
have held. Like them, he writes for his own country, and 
so means something to others. With them, he reaches the 
world through his own parish, whereas the Abbey school 
was Irish to the English and English to the Irish. If, as 
I say, Mr. Corkery is merciless in destruction, be it remem- 
bered that younger Ireland is fighting for a hearing, at home 
and abroad. Too long a single school, and it not of us, has 
had the world’s ear. Too long has Ireland been interpreted 
by middlemen. It is high time that something should be 
heard of the new Ireland, which is also the ancient Ireland : 
the land that Synge half discovered when he went from 
the studios of Paris to seek on the Atlantic’s brink the spirit 


that renews the life of nations. Hucu pre Biacam. 


Two Tofies 


Sir Francis Burdett and His Times. M. W. Patterson. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan, 28s.) 
Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville 1742-1811. Holden 

Furber. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) 

PARLIAMENTARY elections during the reigns of the last two 
Georges were frighteningly expensive ordeals, and there was a 
period in the life of Sir Francis Burdett when election contests 
had, to use his own words as recorded by Disraeli, reduced 
him to a state of ‘‘ absolute beggary.” ‘‘I assure you, Sir 
(he told an astounded House of Commons), I am indulging in 
no exaggeration. Honourable gentlemen may not believe 
it, but I can assure them there was a time when Lady Burdett 
had only one pair of horses to her carriage.” Disraeli com- 
ments: ‘it was the most patrician definition of poverty ever 
made.” 

In that word patrician we have an indication of one of the 
leading features of Burdett’s character. He was (again to 
quote Lord Beaconsfield) “a complete Norman,” a man of 
polished courtesy, fluent and forcible as a speaker, a country 
gentleman of ancient lineage and large estates, devoted to 
hunting and the land, but also one who could truly say of 
himself, ‘“‘ the best part of my character is a strong feeling of 
indignation at injustice and oppression and a lively sympathy 
with the sufferings of my fellows.” Thus it was that his 
contemporaries, in mortal dread of the infective virus of 
Jacobinism from across the Channel, saw in Burdett a revolu- 
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tionary—almost an anarch—anagrammed his name _ into 
Frantic Disturber, imprisoned him twice, and, because he was 
opposed to the conduct and results of the Napoleonic wars, 
looked on him almost as a yahoo. ‘True, he was a political 
freethinker, bound to the tenets of neither political party ; 
‘*‘ both the parties (he said) laugh at and despise the people,” 
whom at the time they most emphatically did not represent. 
But at bottom Burdett was a Tory who, in his own words 
again, was “not afraid to avow that the principles of those 
who were called Tories in the reign of Queen Anne form the 
substance of my political creed.”” He stood for a strong 
monarchy unfettered by Whig (or any) political domination, 
for the landed interest, for a true representation of the people, 
and was far-seeing enough to know that the excessive taxation 
of the rich of necessity induced unemployment among the 
poor. Some part of his ideals realized in the passing of 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation, Burdett could drop back 
into his natural habit of mind and die in the odour of Tory 
sanctity in 1844 as Conservative member for North Wiltshire. 


If Burdett, then, fought tooth-and-nail against repression 
of liberty, against boroughmongering and political corruption 
through the medium of sinecures, governmental jobs and 
bribery, Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville, stoutly 
maintained these very devices as the sole safety of the State ; 
and when Burdett first entered Parliament in 1796, Dundas 
was practically at the height of his power. At that time 
‘Harry the Ninth” (as he was nicknamed) controlled 39 
out of Scotland’s 45 constituencies, and carried 12 of her 16 
representative peers in his pocket. Oddly enough, or perhaps 
naturally because he is an American, Dr. Furber sees in this 
Dundas’s main achievement. But do we not rather feel that 
his true claim for recollection lies in the practical sagacity and 
long sight which secured our hold on the Cape, Egypt and 
Ceylon, and which in Pitt’s India Act (which was largely the 
work of Dundas) laid the foundation of a stable and just 
administration of India? While Burdett fought for reform 
and political liberty at home, Dundas strove to secure imperial 
safeguards abroad. We can admire, too, his unwearied power 
of work. It is admitted that he was a bad war manager, but 
to cope with war, home, Colonial, and Indian affairs at one 
and the same time as he did, was beyond the power of mere 
man. ‘* The arch-conservative of his time, he was not (says 
Dr. Furber) the worst type of reactionary.” He was disgusted 
with Braxfield’s brutalities—with that grim judge’s remark to 
a prisoner before his trial, ‘‘ Man, ye’d be nane the waur o’ a 
bit hangin’”’ ; like Burdett he supported Catholic Emancipa- 
ion, and it was while Dundas was trying to persuade George III 
that such a measure would not violate the Coronation Oath, 
that the monarch exclaimed, ‘“‘ None of your damned Scotch 
metaphysics, Mr. Dundas.” That Dundas was guilty of 
peculation with government funds—-the charge which brought 
about his political ruin—Dr. Furber regards as unlikely, though 
he was certainly careless, as he was about his own private 
affairs. Anyhow, he died poor, and died well liked, by many 
beloved. It might have been Burdett writing as Dundas does 
to a friend: “ hunting foxes, shooting partridges and laughing 
with my friends is a much pleasanter business than borough 
electioneering. My hunting horses are at the door, and the 
morning breaking beautifully up, so adieu.” Strangely alike, 
then, these two aristocrats, the reformer and the reactionary ; 
but of Dundas’s work at home nothing fortunately remains, 
while of the measures advocated by Burdett almost all are 
part of our every-day life. 





Of the two books (both containing much hitherto unpub- 
lished material) which treat of the lives of these two contem- 
porary statesmen, Dr. Furber’s is much the sounder work. 
It is one of genuine histcrical merit, balanced in view and 
judicious in perspective. For an American writer he treads 
the local byways of cighteenth-century Scottish history with 
amazing sureness, his chapter on the Scottish electoral system 
in particular being an admirably lucid piece of explanation. 
Professedly the author did not set out to write a formal bio- 
graphy of Dundas, but his knowledge of the man and of the 
period makes the reader regret that he has not done so. 
Mr. Patterson’s volumes, though stuffed with much that is 
curious and intriguing, are yet, on the whole, disappointing. 
Often one cannot sce the wood for the trees, and one does not 
expect from a serious historical writer, or from Oxford, such 


remarks as “all this cuts no ice” or ‘* young Susan North, a 
flapper of sixteen, could write with a cheek that was quite 
charming.”’ But with the doings of young Susan North and 
her like ; with Burdett’s affair with Lady Oxford (she of the 
Harleian Miscellany fame); with the strange story of 
Harriet Mellon, the actress who married Coutts the banker and 
afterwards became Duchess of St. Albans; with numerous 
other contemporary figures of repute and disrepute—the 
general uncritical reader will be sufficiently entertained. 
M. J. C. M. 


The Twentieth Century World 


Modern Civilization on Trial. By C. Delisle Burns. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) , 
The League Committees and World Order. By H. R. G, 


14s.) 


With signs of prodigious change before us to-day we have 
difficulty in finding our bearings. Common sense therefore 
demands that we should consult a map, and Dr. Delisle Burns 
is one of the very few who can supply the need. In each of his 
books he gives us a large-scale map of the world in which we 
live, and we can never thank him enough. Here is, in the 
words of the Preface, ‘ an analysis of the situation as a basis 
for action both in public policy and in personal life.” The 
author is a Humanist in the widest sense of the term, and talks 
a language that everyone can understand. 

What are the social effects of establishing a Woolworth’s in 
all the principal English towns ? What are the consequences 
of the latest means of travel and transport, of the cinema 
and broadeasting which have developed with such giant 
strides in the last few years in every part of the world? How 
does the use of tinned foods or of electricity for household 
services affect social relations and habits ? To these questions 
Dr. Delisle Burns has answers which illuminate our whole field 
of vision. 

The last twenty years have witnessed a new industrial 
revolution of which we are still barely conscious. These 
changes are fast transforming our attitude to life, because they 
signify “‘ a wider area of experience for each man and a closer 
integration of all men.” The most important thing about our 
modern civilization is in fact its worldwide character. The 
same ‘ product-inventions”’ are operating on the human mind 
and on social culture in China and Nigeria as in Putney and 
Puddlecombe. Not only then is there in process a revolution 
everywhere in the structure of society, and most of all in its 
dominant tone—though indeed “ flunkeyism survives in 
Great Britain and complacent bourgeoisie in France ’—but 
also the relations between countries have been entirely 
transformed. It is ridiculous therefore to expect traditions 
and habits hingeing on the State of the Renaissance—which 
is still the State to-day as conceived in international law, 
diplomacy and political philosophy—to be of any assistance 
in our current political and social problems. 

Dr. Delisle Burns will have none of this pessimism and 
“ defeatism.”’ He sees nothing but good in the present rapid 
changes, the general unrest and discomfort of our age. They 
are signs of vitality, humanity finally bursting the bonds of 
mediaevalism, even by political dictatorship. 

That this involves immense changes in political outlook, 
especially in the relations of Kast and West, is obvious. But 
the combination of America’s abounding vitality and Europe's 
sense of direction will, Dr. Burns thinks, enable men to 
control the new forces that modern inventions have released. 


Greaves. (Oxford University Press. 


. Modernity, he suggests in a brilliant final chapter, is 
characterized by experimentalism-—7.e , the abolition of all 
‘“‘ authority ” in the old sense of the word as a control of the 
past over the future ; by self-expression—in other words, 
the expansion of personality ; and finally by a general sense 
of social co-operation. Each of these is a necessary process 
in the “ education of the whole man.” 

Modern civilization, however, can only survive and bear its 
fruits in a world at peace. The problem of modernizing the 
relationship between States is fundamental. And in this very 
matter, unfortunately, we ‘“ moderns ”’ are woefully behind 
the times. It is not merely that fifty-eight States which have 


ruled out war as a method of settling disputes are still blandly 
and criminally preparing for the contingency of war; not 
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merely that the majority of people in every country sincerely 
believe that their own national armaments are only for 
“ defence,” apparently oblivious of the inane contradiction 
involved in defending yourself against others who are only 
defending themselves. The real tragedy is that those in the 
van, peace-workers and standard-bearers of the League, 
should strive to escape the dilemma by prating of ‘** mutual 
defence.” These theorists picture the States of the world as 
policemen, and then “ in order to find a criminal for the police 
to arrest they suppose one of the policemen to be a criminal.” 

Modern psychology indicates the only way forward. “Ifa 
child fears an animal, you don’t give him ‘defences’ but 
make him play with the animal.” So the only positive 
good in post-War international policy comes not from any 
efforts of Foreign Offices or even intercourse of Foreign Minis- 
ters at Geneva, but from the opportunity supplied by the 
League of Nations for international collaboration on issues 
which have nothing to do with “ defence.” 

New contacts have developed new functions of government 
in public health, education and industrial progress. For the 
necessary adjustments the policy of co-operation is a sine qua 
non, and its steady acceptance for economic and cultural 
purposes is the surest means of reducing to absurdity the 
notion of ** defence ” of one State-community against another. 
This is where Mr. Greaves takes up the torch from Dr. Burns 
and shows us in a masterly study how far we have already 
progressed towards a world-system of government. 

Such a book was badly needed. The information as to what 
the League Committees are doing is available to anyone. But 
it is more important to see their work in perspective. These 
“organs of international disinterestedness ” at Geneva are 
giving us from their valuable experience, as Mr. Greaves shows, 
lessons in political science which we are taking over into the 
domestic sphere. And incidentally they are doing more to 
destroy armaments than all the talk about disarmament. 


Memories of William Archer 


William Archer : Life, Work, and Friendships. By Lieut.-Col. 

C. Archer. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 

Witi1Am ArcnweR has been dead nearly seven years. Time 
enough for the memory of a dramatic critic, pamphleteer, and 
publicist to fade—at least, amongst the younger generation. 

By them, he is remembered mainly, I suppose, as the 
author of The Green Goddess, that thrilling melodrama which 
delighted the average playgoer, and called down upon its 
author’s head a good deal of unintelligent mockery; as 
though it contradicted the rest of a career supposed to have 
been spent in an endeavour to make the British drama “* high- 
brow.”? But those who knew Archer would not have applied 
that cant word to him. 

He made his name as a critic, not by despising and scoffing 
at contemporary efforts in the theatre, but by ‘‘ making the 
best of the actual without losing sight of the ideal.”” That 
claim of his was entirely just. He would ‘‘ wheedle and 
cajole”’ authors to do their best—to aim higher than many 
of them did. But no critic was more ready to see the ideal 
in the actual. Most of his early books are out of print, difficult 
to find. One of them, English Dramatists of To-day (1882), 
sufficiently displays his immense faith in the theatre at a 
time when the digestive drama made intelligent criticism 
seem unnecessary. But Archer would not be discouraged. 
Born with “ an instinctive unreasoning unreasonable love for 
the theatre,” he could enjoy any competent form of dramatic 
entertainment. How did he come to be thought “ superior ” 
and unsympathetic ? 

Probably his long support of what used absurdly to be 
called ‘“* the Ibsen movement ” led the crowd to think of him 
as a dour fellow who despised jolly shows. There was, indeed, 
a strain of the Puritan in him. But he was also a humourist, 
as an interchange of letters with Stevenson and Bernard 
Shaw in this volume will show. The legend of gloom is 


dispelled by Colonel Archer’s patient biography. Reading it, 
the kindly, generous, and at times rather inexplicably obstinate 
man returns in memory ; and in the lifelike photographs here 
given I see him as I first knew him nearly twenty years ago. 

I found him (contrary to the received opinion) one of our 





rationalistic optimists. He might have been of the eighteenth 
century—certainly he was not of this saddened, post-War 
world—in his boundless belief in the human spirit. Having 
renounced early theologies, he swallowed, as sceptics generally 
do, hopes that seem nearly as incredible. He would hear 
nothing against Progress, or the perfectibility of the species. 
“The great dominant all-controlling fact of this life,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘is the innate bias of the human spirit not towards 
evil as the theologians tell us, but towards good.” This all- 
controlling fact, which at the moment seems to control so 
little, he would defend against doubters at all times and in 
all places—particularly, I remember, in a certain ‘ food 
reform ’’ restaurant we frequented for many months. 

Vegetarianism and scriptural orthodoxy sometimes go 
together, and, as I listened, I could often catch signs of 
disapproval on the faces of listeners at adjacent tables, as 
““W. A.,” swaying slightly from side to side, clutching a 
knife or fork with a firm hand, would denounce obsolete 
theology in his rather loud and harsh voice. Things were 
getting better. (This was before the War.) For instance: 
‘** Look at this,”’ he said, one day on an early motor-omnibus ; 
and he struck the rail of the machine in pride. Why, 
certainly one looked at it, as one now looks at them—myriads 
of them—wondering how they will continue to move pro- 
gressively if they multiply ; wondering, too, at the devastation 
scattered over the country by these forms of improvement. 
But there it was—the symbolic vehicle. “It is open to 
anyone to criticize or to deny the value of progress,’’ Archer 
wrote to me in 1917, “ but the fact is as plain as the nose on 
your face—or, if you think that personal, let us say the nose 
on my face.” And he appointed the vast and dreary halls 
ofa certain Liberal club for the discussion of this point, as 
of another disputed between us—his pamphlet on Nietzsche, 
called ‘* Fighting a Philosophy,” in which, with too great 
a readiness for war propaganda, he tried to prove that the 
German soldier marched into battle with ‘“ Zarathoustra ”’ 
in his knapsack—or in his head. Did British Tommies carry 
pocket Kiplings? If so, the advantage might still have 
been with Germany. 

Perhaps Archer oddly and too easily fell in with current 
cries of the herd-soul at crises, as in his support, much earlier, 
of the South African war—he who was yet, by a paradox, 
so independent in critical discernment. But in his theatrical 
writings he rarely loses his temper. When he did, he refused 
to criticize at all, as in the crushing snub of ** No, no, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett !’? with which he decided to ignore that muscular 
actor’s Christian tract-drama The Sign of the Cross. 

These theatrical criticisms of Archer’s, as well as his book 
(signed ‘‘ Kappa’’) on education, his Knowledge and Character, 
his curious study of the psychology of acting in the almost 
unprocurable Masks or Faces well repay re-reading. They 
ought, therefore, to be re-published. His last book, The 
Old Drama and the New, is, perhaps, his best. It is too little 
known and he told me that he was disappointed with its- 
reception. But by that time The Green Goddess had provided 
him with ‘‘ an old age pension ’’—in spite of the post-War 
Income Tax. 

I saw him a few weeks before his death which followed a 
lightly recommended operation. He looked and said he felt 
as fit as a fiddle. The shock was all the greater when one 
heard that he was gone. Few men can have left upon their 
friends so strong a sense of loyalty and constancy. He 
noted in his private diary towards the end that his life had 
been “in many respects astonishingly fortunate.” And 
again, “if the worst comes to the worst I have had my 
innings.” His last letter te Bernard Shaw given here 
(pp. 402, 403) must be read to realize his serenity of spirit 
and his sure sense of happy comradeship. 

It is delightful to meet him again in this book, about which 
I have only one criticism to make, and that a very small 
one. I question whether ‘* W. A.’s”’ fame will be heightened 
by the publication of his verses which must have been meant, 
in their complete incompetence, only for the private eye. 
‘* When by any chance,” he once said, ‘““I do happen to 
feel anything I am careful not to write verses about it.” 
One agrees, as one reads the specimens of his original poetry 
printed here with the need for caution. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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Four War Books 


War, Wine and Women. By Wilfred Saint Mandeé. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d.) 

Higher Command. By Edlef Képpen. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 


A Martial Medley. (Eric Partridge. 10s. 6d.) 
Time Stood Still (1914-18). By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 
worth. 8s. 6d.) 

Fotur more war books, one in its third edition as I write! 
True, they are all against war, but what does that mean ? 
With irony, with indignation, most rationally, their authors 
seek to show the lunacy of war ; and with their every instinct, 
the most moving eloquence and an enthusiasm that transpires 
through all their protest, all they in fact do is to glorify high 
explosive, mutilation, comradeship and violent living. Let 
us be honest. The spate of war literature shows no sign of 
abating because it ministers to an imperious need in us, 
whether we be pacifist or militarist. That need is a complex 
one, and the elements which compose it are many; but the 
civilization we stand for, far from tending to eradicate it, in 
many ways exacerbates it, but not, save in time of war, openly. 
It is our moral condemnation of war, as opposed to our instinc- 
tive welcoming of it, which might in a deep sense be said to be 
responsible for most recent “literary” war books. It is as 
though they were the books of men trying to make their peace. 
The times were out of joint, an accursed spite involved them, 
and the part they then played haunts them still. Surely they 
are now making open confession, telling us they sinned, sinned 
because they could not help themselves : now they demand our 
absolution and the absolution of their fallen foes. So in 
extenuation, they tell us of the hell that was made for them 
by their foes to justify the hell they made themselves. 

Edlef Képpen, the German, Wilfred Saint Mandé, the 
Englishman, aware equally of the futility of war, horrified by 
it and mentally dissociating themselves from it, yet ranged 
themselves against each other; and it is clear from their 
respective accounts that the War for each was an opportunity 
to display supreme virtues of endurance, heroism, devotion, 
such as no other human activity could call forth in just those 
forms. If you want the picture of a hero, Mr. Saint Mandé’s 
book will give it you, twopence coloured. War, Wine and 
Women is a very long book, and much of its length is irrelevant 
detail such asno practised writer would have permitted himself. 
But many passages are written with a verve that few practised 
writers could imitate. As a record of personal experience, 
the book’s authenticity is open to doubt. The book is 
about the author, of course, for that is what interests 
him most deeply, and it is understandable in a man 
who survived so often and so precariously from one slaughtered 
company to another. Also it puts on record how another 
individual endured the War, and with more candour than most, 
the joy he had in it. The charnel house is no longer part of 
our lives, the skeleton does not face us at every turn, but for a 
while, here and in this book, itis brought very close. An unusual 
feature of this book is the photographic realism of the love 
episodes, too flat almost, yet very convincing, with the author 
by contrast shining forth in full martial panoply, his women, 
where they always have been for the warrior, despite the 
author’s seeming protestations to the contrary, drab, effaced 
and very much in the background. Another unusual and some- 
what gruesome trait in the author is his need to identify himself 
with the men whose throats he slit, rifling the letters from their 
pockets and giving us the contents. Very touching they are, 
and they make us feel, as few things could, the futility of war. 
Not content to kill in efligy merely, he seems to have wanted 
to take full responsibility for his act. 

With Higher Command we come to a book altogether more 
literary. ‘The descriptions of the bombardments are terrific. 
At times it seems one of Mr. Saint Mandé’s battles is being 
described from the opposite trenches. The emotions, reac- 
tions, terrors are almost identical. This hero, too, cannot 
reconcile the War with anything he has learnt, but he, too, 
endures it. The official pronouncements emanating from 
the Higher Command of all the armies in the field make sorry 
reading to-day. Truly there is no animal so credulous 
as man. 

A Martial Medley deals with a number of aspects of war. 
Most seem to be competently written, but in a too conscious 


(Duck- 


literary style. One, however, “‘ The Long Way’s End,” by 
E. C. Patterson, puts on record conditions in the Prussian 
camps of Wurtemberg, and in the coal mines of Golpa, and 
makes a living, affecting narrative of the brutality of man to 
man. 





Time Stood Still is the record of a so-called enemy “ alien,” | 
an art student on a visit to England when war broke out, | 
The writer, like a number of barbers, restaurateurs, city men | 
of all ages and conditions, was interned, as were a good many 
such dangerous persons, first at Knockaloe, then at Wakefield, 
It is a valuable record of a spiritual transformation brought 
about by solitude and enforced contact with very dissimilar 
types; and of the psychological and physical changes due to 
poor food and close confinement. Because of his situation, 
this author’s book is introspective as the others are not. It 
is a dignified book, like all these accounts of men swept 
into something which altogether dwarfed them, but from 
which, in varying degrees and significances, they drew some 
spiritual sustenance. 

JouN RODKER. 


The Travelling Showman 


Puppets in Yorkshire. (Geoffrey Bles, 


7s. 6d.) 

Au through one summer Mr. Wilkinson wheeled his puppet- 
show single-handed over 400 miles of Yorkshire roads, sleeping 
in a tent at night and giving performances whenever he could 
find a pitch and an audience. As was to be expected, he has 
written a book about it (and has, indeed, it appears, written 
two others before it, only about the country further South), 
But apart from the mere fact of its existence, almost every- 
thing about his book is unexpected. 

In the first place, Mr. Wilkinson is a vegetarian, and drinks 
beer only when courtesy compels him to. So we get none of 
the ‘*‘ Then-came-we-down-into-Nibsby-Parva,-crying-out-in-a 
great-voice-for-ale ’’ stuff. There is a place for that sort of 
thing, but it has been filled. Mr. Wilkinson is not up to any of 
the self-conscious games, from He Man’s Bluff to Hunt The 
Symbol. He lugged his puppets round the countryside, not 
as a totem of the Arts and Crafts, but as a practical means toa 
desirable end: as it might be a bag of ferrets. To call his 
Odyssey objective and unassuming is the irreducible minimum 
of praise. It has, as a matter of fact, rarer and more valuable 
qualties than these. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s considerable but more or less photographic 
gifts as an observer are reinforced by what, for lack of a better 
phrase, can best be described as the ability to overhear. With- 
out this power, the keenest curiosity, the most alert sympathy, 
cannot enrich casual experience beyond a certain point. It is 
something indefinable in the nature of a man. In Shakespeare 
it was probably the best reason his contemporaries had for 
calling him “ gentle.’ Mr. Wilkinson has it, and with it 
illuminates his saga. The people he meets—farmers and 
tramps and old women in shops—reveal themselves to him, as 
the military say, “in their own time.” He has no need to draw 
them out in a deliberate quest for oddity ; his encounters are 
reflected, not in a distorting mirror of preconception and con- 
jecture, but in the clear surface of an artless, universal, though 
perhaps not very profound curiosity. They make all the 
better ‘‘ copy ” for that. 

It is typical of Mr. Wilkinson that he is a difficult man to 
quote. There is no fine writing, no “ set pieces.” In his manner 
the personal note never obtrudes; in his matter its recur- 
rence is never out of place. A journey undertaken alone is 
coloured almost entirely by the traveller’s varying moods; 
Mr. Wilkinson has done wisely to recapture his own without 
apology, and no less wisely to portray then with the same 
unemphatic objectivity with which he portrays their setting. 
When he writes, ‘“‘ It was then that I came in for an epidemic 
of staring,’’ and goes on to describe how for a part of the road 
horses, labourers, dogs, and lorry-drivers evinced a suddenly 
noticeable curiosity in him and his barrow, the reality of that 
morning’s march is sharply brought home by analogy with our 
own irrational experience. As a painter of scenes, his honest, 
photographie attack is most at home with normality. He can 
remind us of the average more vividly than he can reconstruct 


By Walter Wilkinson. 
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the unusual. It is not difficult, for instance, to see Bishop 
Burton, ‘ which is a lovely village with a pond, and a strong, 
square church rising from among rich trees ; there are white 
cottages flashing in the sun by the road, and one old man 
sitting on a post.” : 
Mr. Wilkinson’s occasional excursions into poetry, philo- 
sophy, and economics leave his flanks so disarmingly exposed 
that they are to ali intents and purposes invulnerable. He 
can only be charged with sins of omission. We should have 
liked to have followed him behind the scenes, and even into 
the box-office. What sort of a show was it that he gave, and 
did his takings come up to expectations ? But reticence on 
these points is perhaps only another facet of that engaging 
lack of self-importance which makes his impersonally con- 
ducted tour so—as Baedeker would say—* repaying.” No 
county could wish for a kindlier or a more quietly skilful 
showman. It is impossible to read this book without feeling 
that the thing he did was a good sort of thing to do, and that 
he did it, and has described it, in the best possible way. 
PETER FLEMING. 


“What Do You Know About 
That ?” 


The Coming War. By General Ludendorff. 


6s.) 
HERE is a specimen of General Ludendorff’s reasoning : 


(Faber and Faber. 


“On the one hand we have the inner Jewish Circle and its vassals 

the Grand Orient of France, France and her allies with their slogans 
of the second International ‘ Democracy’ and ‘ Socialism.’ On 
the other we find the General of the Jesuits and the Pope, the 
Christian Churches, that of Rome more especially, which are so 
intimately associated with Judaism and fascistic Italy, the protector 
of the Jews. Lastly we have the atheistical Bolshevism of Russia 
and the judaized third International.” 
The only conceivable comment which one can make, when 
one has recovered one’s wits, seems to be the American 
slang expression, ‘“* What do you know about that?” In 
truth, this little book is one of the most astonishing pieces 
of stark, raving madness which has ever come our way, 
and it is really terrifying to recollect that its author once 
held perhaps the most powerful instrument of force which 
the world has ever seen under his supreme command. His 
present book reads as though poor Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
had become insane and attempted to write backwards a 
sequel to The Man who is Thursday about international 
affairs. For example, the three mystical protagonists which 
haunt the dark recesses of General Ludendorff’s mind, to wit, 
the Grand Orient Lodge of French Freemasonry (which is 
itself, we gather, but the tool of the executive of the ‘ inner 
Jewish Circle”’), the General of the Jesuits and the Pope, 
and, thirdly, the Third International, are at one and the 
same time deadly opponents of each other, and yet in close 
and active alliance against, we presume, General Ludendorff, 
himself, and all other persons of good will. For example, 
we are told, ** each of these systems includes representatives 
of the opposing parties—a factor the effect of which varies 
considerably in each individual case.” 

This astonishing book would, frankly, not be worth looking 
at but for the position which General Ludendorff has 
held and for certain of the military chapters in the middle 
of the book which may contain scattered military information 
of value. Naturally, some of the forces which General 
Ludendorff calls “ super-national,’’ for instance, the Roman 
Catholic Church and Communism, are real and genuine 
forces, and therefore some of the things which he says about 
them are undeniably true. Indeed, peeping occasionally 
through the madhouse turmoil of his mind, there appear 
allusions to the real situation of Europe to-day, which in 
all conscience is sufficiently confused and sufficiently tragic ; 
but they are but glimpses, and in a moment we are back 
into talk of ** inner Jewish circles ” and ‘* Scottish Freemasons” 
dominating the United States Government, &c., &¢., &e. 
We can only repeat, ‘*‘ What do you know about that ? ” 
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How Some Unemployed Live 
The Odyssey of an Out-of-Work. 

(Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
Havine read The Odyssey of an Cut-of-Work, to which Mr, 
Terence Horsley lends his name, we are not quite sure how 
much of it is the work of the Scottish electrician, whose scribe 
Mr. Horsley professes to be, since there are so many “‘ literary- 
isms ” which sound foreign in the mouth of a Scottish working- 
man. But taking the book as it comes to us, we can see 
in it a strong and sincere picture of the miseries of the road 
for the workless and the hideous hoping against hope that 
falls to the lot of the unemployed. 

This Odyssey records a journey on foot in search of work, 
helped by occasional lifts, from Glasgow to London and 
from London to Newcastle, where Odysseus was assisted to 
write the story of his wanderings. Borrow has reccrded 
how adventures on the roads of England are “ generally as 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn,” and so the hero of this 
narrative seems to have found it by what he has to say about 
the night adventure with the hospital nurse, the virgin tramp, 
the thrashing of a bully and the benevolent yegg-man. Here 
one learns much about the professional tramp-world and its 
shifts and wiles, and about the filth, moral and physical, of 
the doss-house, where men and women sleep in promiscuity 
and where is engendered the professional vagrant, whose 
** tragedy begins the day he is born.” Bitter as the hardships 
of the subject of this narrative were, they are related in a 
wonderfully even-tempered, almost philosophic, manner, 
Rarely does any bitterness of soul creep out, as in the statement 
that ‘‘ too many charitable homes believe in forcible religious 
feeding.” Reversely, there is emphatic commendation of 
the Rowton houses and of the Morning Post Embankment 
Home, ‘* a passing form of Heaven.” 


By Terence Horsley. 


Fiction 


Fares Please 


Fares Please. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Plagued By The Nightingale. By Kay Boyle. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Dutch Agnes Her Valentine. By W. G. Collingwood. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Cypress in Moonlight. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Claudine in Paris. By Colette and Willy. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 


Tne rise to fame of Mr. A. E. Coppard must afford a peculiar 
satisfaction to those who love literature and believe that good 
work finds its level. He has not made a spectacular journey. 
No sudden success has hastened it ; no celebrated patron has 
lent a hand. The author has chosen an unpopular vehicle, 
driven on country roads, and omitted most scandalously to 
call in at those urban functions where, we are told, reputation 
is made and marred. He has gone his own way, and is now 
recognized, after some twelve years’ work, as the finest 
exponent of the short story writing in English. Here, in an 
omnibus, are his last three books. 

What distinguishes Mr. Coppard from other excellent 
short story writers is a power, unparalleled in our time, for 
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By the late LORD RATHCREEDAN 
|, Lord Rathcreedan, better known as Capt. Cecil 
Norton, was a popular Liberal Whip, and held | 
several Government posts. His book is a 
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expressing his personality without distorting his material 
to fit it. Every story is hall-marked, yet nowhere can one 
say that the author’s individuality has interfered with or 
overlaid the natural growth of the story. This collection 
misses what is perhaps the loveliest of his tales, The Higgler 
—a tale almost unbearably sad and beautiful: but it includes 
pieces as far apart as The Field of Mustard, Darby Dallow’s 
Tale, The Presser, and Fifty Pounds. In the first of these, 
sheer vision is the secret, and the power to convey it: in 
Darby Dallow’s Tale, a perfect sense of character, and the 
ability to use it, both as atmosphere and form. In The 
Presser it is character again, but differently seen: and in 
Fifty Pounds, a knowledge of human meanness and human 
pity that is almost frightening. All these stories are unlike, 
yet each is unmistakably a Coppard—as is Olive and Camilla, 
which does not resemble any of them. A rare art, a rare 
integrity, and a rare simplicity have gone to make these 
stories. Their emotional range is not very wide, for they 
see life from the angle of a serene temperament (Mr. Coppard 
is something like Hamlet’s cherub). Through them all 
runs a strong vein of fantasy, sometimes of oddity, which 
can be his one weakness: there are sides of life they do not 
touch: but this volume contains a body of work which 
shows, time and time again, within its accepted limitations, 
the art and the simplicity of genius. 

Plagued By The Nightingale comes from America. Miss Kay 
Boyle writes sensitively, yet there is something hard and 
brittle about her sensitiveness. The mechanically sharpened 
needles of her intuition pierce characters and background, 
often to the detriment of her material. Bridget was 
American, and Nicolas French. The family of Nicolas, 
numerous, yet one clan, were a stiff proposition for the 
American bride. They are an interesting crowd, but a little 
devitalized by their creator’s scrutiny : 

*. . . She did not bathe, not even on their own isolate beach. 

She could not have gone up with them and laid off her clothes, and 
she could not have finally subjected herself to the water. Once out 
of her clothing it would have been as if she had put her identity 
aside, betrayed and abandoned herself.” 
Bridget, whose bathing dress revealed her arms and legs, 
found more than these strange delicacies to combat. She 
had not been long chez Papa when Nicolas came to her in a 
rage. 

*** Papa says we should have a child,’ he said. 
child to run around and call us mama and papa. 
paralysis, what can you give it, my dear ?’ 

‘ Let’s pretend we’re very rich and give it a fortune,’ said Bridget. 
Suddenly she put down the sock she had been learning to darn and 
began to cry.” 


‘A dear little 
I can give it 


The battle between the old civilization and the new has 
often been told before, but Miss Boyle’s version is vivid, and, 
in its uneasy, glittering way, authentic. She is at present 
too self-conscious: her style pirouettes stiffly before a 
looking-glass. It is a pity, for she can write well and simply 
when she pleases. 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood has had the happy idea of inventing 
an early seventeenth century parson and keeping his diary 
forhim. The parson was curate of Coniston, and his chronicle, 
while it is more shapely, and contains more of a story than 
most real diaries, makes very natural reading. 
Mr. Collingwood’s name must be added to the list of those 
who can convey the charm of place: Dutch Agnes Her 
Valentine will especially delight those who know the Lake 
Country. It is well and prettily done, and should find many 
readers. 

Young Alexander Lumsden, of Auchterlynie, met young 
Marie-Etienne Rocheraie de Kerhoueec when he was on the 
grand tour, in Tuscany. They made friends. A chance 
word of Lumsden about the Queen at Versailles checked the 
friendship, for the Breton resented it, and the extreme youth 
of both parties demanded that a duel should settle the matter. 
Happily, nothing came of it, but eternal friendship, and 
numerous adventures *‘ in the period.’”’ If one likes costume 
drama—Miss Mackenzie calls her entertainment “‘ an operetta 
in Prose,” and gives a musical title to each chapter—here it 
is, well and delicately done. I am a little stupid about this 
sort of thing, in that I find it harder to like than a story of 
recent or contemporary life: but Miss Mackenzie seems to 
me to.do it as well as anybody. Her writing is admirable, 
and she seldom sacrifices character to background, 


Claudine in Paris is notably the same Claudine we have 
recently seen at school: and Colette is the same Colette, 
The wicked, delicious insight flickers as brilliantly as ever, 
and the book, after a start which is over-flavoured with 
adolescent precocity, gathers force and proceeds somewhat 
unexpectedly to an idyllic marriage. I should have enjoyed 
this book even more if Fanny and Jane were not still mellow 
in my mind. To urge against an early work the maturity 
of a later is neither sensible nor fair; but one. cannot help 
realizing the immense distance covered by Colette between 
the two. Claudine in Paris is entirely delightful, within 
narrow limits; its taste is thin and sharp after the rich, 
September draught of La Seconde. The only conclusion is 
that we want all Colette in English; and here is another 
volume. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Current Literature 


THE scene of the Battle of Brunanburh, in which King 
Athelstan defeated in 937 the Northmen and their allies, has 
been variously placed in Lothian, in Northumberland, in 
Lincolnshire and even in Devonshire. Mr. J. H. Cockburn 
writes The Battle of Brunanburh and its Period (W. C. Leng 
and Co., 15s.) to prove that the victory was somewhere near 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire. He seeks to establish his claim by 
citing some fifteen hundred place-names in the neighbourhood 
and elsewhere, many of which, he maintains, were arbitrarily 


and purposely assigned to commemorate combatant peopl: | 


and battle events on either side. The idea is worked out 
ingeniously, but it is in the highest degree dangerous, for there 
is always the temptation to force facts into conformity with 
the demands of the procrustean theory. Thus Mr. Cockburn 
thinks that Anston may be a contraction of Athelstan’s stone, 
but it merely means the “ one or lonely stone.” He adds, 
‘** there is every reason to believe that many places take their 
name from the final syllable in the name Athel-stan,” which is 
likely enough, as stan means stone, but the fact is not specially 
relevant to the location of the Battle of Brunanburh. 
* * * * 

A delightful and plenteous feast is provided by Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson in The Anatomy of Bibliomania (Soncino Press, 
Vol. II., 28s.). The author, with a wealth of references and 
anecdote from every conceivable source, writes of bibliophily 
and its aggravated form of bibliomania, of the book-thief 
whom chained volumes used to baulk of his prey, of the book- 
ghoul who in the mad passion of grangeritis will despoil 
volumes of plates and facsimiles. He sings of the joys and 
triumphs of the bookhunter, and, lauding good binding, chants 
of curious bindings as in human skin. He bids you beware 
of the enemies of books—gas, flies, blackbeetles, dusting ser- 
vants, and bookbinders who cruelly clip the edges of well- 
loved tomes, and he pillories people like Wordsworth whom 
De Quincey observed pick up a butter-knife and “ tear his 
way into the heart of the volume with this knife, that left its 
greasy honours behind it on every page.”’ If you love books 
(and Mr. Jackson wants none other for his readers) here is a, 
rare joint waiting for you, at which you may cut and come 
again to your profit, titillation and general enrichment, and 
if you would guard this volume against the biblioklept, write 
in it: ; 

‘* Thys boke is one, 
And God’s curse is another ; 
They that take the one 
God geve them the other. 
* * % * 


Captain Everard Wyrall is an indefatigable military _his- 
torian, and in his latest volume, The Gloucestershire Regiment 
in the War (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), he describes the achievements 
of six battalions of that Corps—regular, special reserve and 
territorial—in Flanders, Italy and Salonica. With this 
volume in hand old members of the corps can fight all their 
battles over again, and its extremely low price should put it 
within the reach of many. 

* * * 

Like the Walrus’s oysters, ‘‘ thick and fast and more and 
more and more,”’ come the crime books of the “* Notable British 
Trials” series, of which Mr. Harry Hodge is general editor, and 
about which one always recognizes the signs of much pains- 
taking research. The latest arrival is Trial of Alfred Arthur 
Rouse (Hodge, 10s. 6d.), edited by Miss Helena Normanton, 
barrister-at-law. In her introductory analysis of the case 
Miss Normanton comes unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
on the evidence adduced Rouse was guilty, and then there 
is his own alleged confession, for the genuineness of which she 
also vouches. Certitude is a happy condition. Rouse may 
have murdered that unknown man whom, as the judge pointed 
out in his summing-up, he had no conceivable reason for 
killing, but there are many who feel that the evidence was 
far from conclusive, and feel also that certain proceedings 
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preliminary to the trial were gravely prejudicial. The man’s 
mental state, too, deserves attention. Could anything but a 
disordered intellect account for his innumerable causeless lies 
and irrational acts ? Miss Normanton writes occasionally in 
a somewhat cheap style and allows herself, for instance, to 
allude to a Fifth of November bonfire as “* a blaze consecrated 
to the infamous memory of Guy Fawkes,” but she does bring 
out the psychological interest of Rouse’s personality and the 
danger of preliminary public investigation of a murder-charge 
by what she calls “‘ a lay tribunal.” 
* * * * 

The present taste for physics without tears, so admirably 
met by the works of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, 
seems to have created a general feeling that Christian theism 
is put once more on its defence. In God and the Universe: 
the Christian Position (John Lane, 3s. 6d.) a valiant effort to 
turn the edge of this supposed attack is made by the com- 
bined forces of Anglican, Roman Catholic and Free Church 
scholarship ; respectively represented by the Master of the 
Temple, Father D’Arcy S.J., and Professor Bertram Lee 
Woolf. The result is not entirely encouraging. Dr. Carpenter’s 
long essay is popular, confident, helpful, and very bright, but 
betrays little consciousness of the depth of those mysteries 
with which faith is confronted, and less of the august nature 
of her own case. Father D’Arcy, with a disarming frankness, 
observes that “* there may seem a bellyful of pride ” in his own 
uncompromising outline of the Catholic position. But though 
the lay reader will perhaps be disposed to agree with this 
candid self-judgment, the combination of wit, clear thinking, 
and spirituality gives real value to this essay, and enables its 
writer to carry through an effective raid on the enemy lines, 
which will be appreciated even by those who serve in other 
battalions. ‘‘ The statement of a modern scientisi,’’ says 
Father D’Arcy, ‘‘ that God might well be a mathematician, 
resembles in its mixture of caution and daring the evidence of 
a youthful Seotch policeman under _cross-examination.” 
Professor Lee Woolf has also many useful things to say. But 
he should not adduce ** the pensive beauty of the moorland ” 
as evidence of the Divine. ‘That sort of thing belongs to the 
defence of sensuality ; not to the armoury of faith. 

* * * * 

Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley’s thoughtful and: informing history of 
The Indian Civil Service, 1601-1930 (Murray, 12s.), deserves a 
welcome. He describes the gradual development of the picked 
body ofa thousand higher officials who have done so much for 
India. He gives many instances of the respect and affection 
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which the district officers inspired in the old days when they 
had to supervise everything single-handed. They do not, he | 
insists, form a bureaucracy like our Civil Service, which is, to 
all intents and purposes, a law unto itself; the Indian Civil 
Service is answerable to the courts if and when it goes beyond 
the letter of the law. Mr. O’Malley reminds us that the Service | 
is rapidly being Indianized ; Indians now fill a third of the | 
higher posts and will soon hold half of them, while the adoption | 
of a new constitution must materially affect the position of the 
remaining English civilians. The author will have none of the 
suggestion, put forward by Mr. Baldwin and others, that the 
English civilians may teach the Indians how to govern well; 
they are far too busy, and the Indians do not feel the need of 
theirtuition. Mr. O’Malley’s wide experience and good temper 
are evident in his really valuable book. 
ES * 
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Joseph Priestley had many claims to be remembered. He 
was a famous eighteenth-century scientist and the discoverer 
of oxygen. He was a great rationalist and suffered for his 
opinions so much that he spent his latter years in the United 
States. He was a man of very estimable character who even 
rejoiced in his stammering speech because ‘ without some 
such check as this I might have been disputatious in company” 
and in his poor ear for music which made him “ less apt to be 
offended when the performances I hear are but indifferent.” 
And he was the great grandfather of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. It 
cannot be truthfully said that 4 Life of Joseph Priestley, by 
Anne Holt (Oxford University Press, ‘8s. 6d.), is either thrilling 
or entrancing. The author does not mention his distinguished 
great-grandson or the scarcely less distinguished great-grand- 
daughter who, as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, writes novels. She 
travels at a pedestrian pace. But she has got together all the 
necessary materials, some of them unpublished, and _ she 
arranges them with unpretentious precision. It was worth 
while to publish the book if only for its reminder that the 
passions created by the French Revolution resembled exactly 
those which the Russian upheaval aroused. Priestley wasa 
* Bolshevik ” of his age. Even in the United States as in 
England he was attacked for not being enthusiastic about 
monarchy or conventional religion. Is it fanciful to detect 
in his great-grandson something of his ancestor’s taste for 
being unlike other people ? 

* * * * 

Whether as charming picture-books or as exhaustive records, 
the volumes issued by the Royal'Commission on Historical 
Monuments are incomparable. The new volume on Hereford: 
shire—South-West (H.M. Stationery Office, 30s.) seems even 
better than usual, because many of the buildings and acces 
sories are little known even to those who know Hereford well, 
and have seen Holme Lacy, Goodrich, and Ewyas Harold. The 
photographs of the great church at Madley, of the fifteenth 
century fortified manor-house of Treago, or of some of the 
fourteen early Stuart chairs in Dulas church—to name only 
three wonderful items out of many—will send many readers to 
this part of the Welsh Marches. The famous cathedral, with 
its twelfth-century Bishop’s palace and Hereford’s many old 
houses are described very fully. The Normans had to build 
for defence in this part of a troubled frontier against the Welsh, 
and this necessity is apparent in many of the older edifices, 
whether sacred or secular. Two hundred pages of plates, with 
innumerable plans and a large map, illustrate the book as fully 
and as beautifully as anyone could wish. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help out 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. Thej 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Trav! 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, 


“Painted Stations ”’ 


Ir is late at night. The little local station has been closed 
for hours. I am not a magician, and know next to nothing 
about geography, yet I could, in a few minutes, tell you 
what you would be likely to see if you glanced right or left 
out of a railway carriage window anywhere between Padding 
ton and Penzance or King’s Cross and Edinburgh. I could 
tell you what kinds of fish swim in Irish rivers, what luggage 
is dutiable in the Irish Free State, where in all Britain you 
will find the finest camping sites and where you may get the 
best golf, tennis and bathing. I could tell you all this, and 
more than there is room even to mention here because DY 
desk and the floor all round it is littered with books, issued by 
the various railway companies, and ranging in price from 
a penny to a shilling. The largest and dullest of these at 
four, priced at sixpence each, Holiday Haunts, Holiday 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply 
to overseas customers. 


All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 





Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 


Write for lists and full information. 


difredlmhof... 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Muscum 5944 (4 lines). 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


published by 


G.W.R. “The Holiday Line” 


“CaMPING Hotipays” - - = - (Free). 


“THe CornisH RIviErA” by S. P. B. Mats. 
(Price 1/- paper cover, 2/6 cloth). 
“Cotswotp Ways” - - - - = (6d.). 
“Giorious Devon” by S. P. B. Mats. 
(Price 1/- paper cover, 2/6 cloth). 
“PEMBROKESHIRE” by A. ‘G. BRADLEY. 

(6d.). 


“RAMBLES IN THE CHILTERN COUNTRY ” 
by Hucu E. Pack. - - - - (6d.). 


“TuroucH THE Wunpow ”— Paddington 
to Penzance. - - - - - = (1/-). 





The above publications are obtainable from the 
Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
London, W.2 (no charge for postage). 
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CHINA TEA 


The Perfect Blend 


James Lyle & Company are famed for their 
blended China Teas. Notable is Sir Andrew 
Clark’s blend, from the original formula prepared 
many years ago by Queen Victoria’s physician, 
and still by reason of its flavour, refined and 
delicate, a favourite with those who know and 
understand. 


Ask for Sir Andrew Clark’s Finest Blend of 
Souchong, as supplied to the 4 A eer 
Royal College of Physicians. 1b. 

COFFEE.—James Lyle and Co. specially 
recommend their ‘‘ Celebrated CLUB 
BLEND.” It is fragrant, 9/10% 





choice & moderately priced. ib. 


Write for our new brochure on Coffee and Tea. 


James Lyle 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


Savile Row, Wii 


Established 181t Telephone: Regent 7521 
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Veritable Hotels on Wheels are the L‘N-E-R 
trains between King’s Cross and Scotland — 
by day Restaurant Cars where perfectly 
cooked meals are served, by night Sleeping 
Accommodation for first and third class 
passengers ensures restful sleep. 

Ask for Pocket Time-table and Tourist Programme at any 


L-N-E-R Station or Office, or of the Passenger Manager, 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C.2, or L‘N-E-R, York. 


KING'S CROSS FOR SCOTLAND 
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Hints for Holidays and The Holiday Handbook, issued ° 


respectively by the G.W.R., the L.M.S., the S.R., and the 
L.N.E.R. These contain maps, photographs of places and 
holiday makers (the last will not lure you from your own 
door), lists of “‘ rooms,” hotel advertisements and a mass 
of information about towns and villages in Great Britain. 
All four are useful enough, but they will not send your thoughts 
harking on ahead of you to sea and mountain as will, for 
instance, The Cornish Riviera (G.W.R., 1s.), in which Mr. 
5S. P. B. Mais describes the features ef a western county from 
the point of view of one who has wintered and summered it. 

Best of all the delectable collection, and a really astonishing 
development of railway literature is Mr. Dell Leigh’s East 
Coasting (L.N.E.R.) printed by the Curwen Press and 
decorated most exuberantly in colour and black and white 
by Mr. Edward Bawden, whose sea-serpents, mermaids, old- 
fashioned bathing ‘ belles *” and Highland pipers will enchant 
all who are tired of summer girls and hikers. Mr. Leigh 
glances at the visitors to Robin Hood’s Bay, and then away 
and back to the smuggling visitors who came by night in a 
“big brown-sailed galleon from the Brittany coast.”’ His 
book is a satisfying medley of old and new because, as he says 
in the preface, ‘“‘ Past history had blended with modern 
manners so vividly and enchantingly on the journeys, it 
seemed best to leave them intermingled democratically in 
these pages.” He shows us an East Coast that is as tantalizing 
as any promised land. Only a few of the books are up to this 
high standard but I have been astonished to find that so 
many are so readable, especially Cotswold Ways (G.W.R., 6d.) 
which is crowded with quotations from Dobell, Arnold, Denny 
and Trevelyan, and which has for illustrations, exquisitely 
reproduced photographs in a greenish tint. Another excellent 
book is Mr. Hugh Page’s Rambles in the Chiltern Country 
(G.W.R., 6d.) containing descriptions of three hundred and 
sixty-five miles of rambles in the Western Chilterns, the 
Penn Country and the Thames Valley. Each detailed walk, 
beginning at one station and ending at another, has its own 
little map, and the cost of fares is given in each case. The 
walks vary in length from four to eighteen miles. The G.W.R. 
has also pandered to modern needs by publishing Camping 
Holidays (free), which gives information regarding the water 
supply, amount of available land, owners and attractions of 
hundreds of camping sites. It is pleasant to find in its very 
short preface a quotation from Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows,’”’—‘ There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, half so much worth doing as simply messing about 
by a river—or in a river, or on a river.” 

And now for two books which should make the longest 
journey, even with children, amusing—these are, On Either 
Side (L.N.E.R.) and Through The Window (G.W.R., 1s.). The 
former contains page after page (each divided by a broad 
red line, indicating the railroad) of photographs and letter- 
press, showing exactly what may be seen on either side of 
the carriage during a journey from King’s Cross to Edinburgh, 
Fort William, Inverness and Aberdeen. The latter, a better 
production, decorated with tiny sketches and sepia illustrations 
gives a sectioned map of the journey from Paddington to 
Penzance. 

There are many other books which should be on every 
trainlover’s book shelf. Among them are the L.N.E.R.’s 
little guides to Germany, Holland, Switzerland and Belgium, 
the S.R.’s The Magic of London and The Gateway to Great 
Britain, and the L.M.S.’s Holidays in the Wonderland of Wales 
(3d.) and Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts (3d.). Nearly all 
are good, all are cheap and some are issued gratis. The 
railway companies have certainly done their best to lure us 
to their carriages, to entertain us while we are in them, and 
to enable us to see : 

“Ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by.” 
BarBara Evpuan Topp. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 146 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
IS NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :-— 


InpEx Dert., THe “Sprecrator,”’ Lrp., 99 GowrER STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. : 








The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to repiy to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The SrEecrator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the lefi-hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


Plywood in Furniture 


Most people realize that the increasing use of steel and 
concrete is revolutionizing the practice and design of building; 
but it is less generally known, I think, that methods of 
furniture construction are being modified no less radically. 
As in architecture, so in cabinet-making it is the employment 
of new materials that is bringing this about. Chief among 
these is plywood. To many the word will merely suggest 
the stuff of which tea chests and the panels of cheap furniture 
are made; but that is a very poor cousin of the materials to 
which I refer. ! 

Three-ply consists of three very thin sheets of wood glued 
together in the form of a sandwich, the grain of the middle 
piece running at right angles to that of the others. It has certain 
advantages : it is very tough, and, since the constituent sheets 
are peeled off a revolving log in a decreasing spiral, there is 
little waste in its manufacture and the price is low; it will not 
shrink nor expand to any appreciable extent with changing 
temperatures and humidity; but it will warp and buckle. 
These disadvantages are largely overcome in multiple-ply, 
where five, seven, nine, eleven or more layers are built up in the 
same way ; but even the stoutest of these cannot be trusted to 
remain dead flat when used unsupported in large pieces—as in 
wardrobe doors, for instance. It is here that we find a use for 
laminated ply. 

The construction of this board differs from that of ordinary 
ply in that the disproportionately thick “ filling” of the 
sandwich, instead of being one or more flat sheets, is made up 
of a large number of relatively broad laths glued together 
face to face along their length and all enclosed between the 
thin sheets of wood which are the “* bread.” This gives a 
material which can be trusted not to warp once it has been 
trued up. 

There is a wide belief in the quite fabulous properties of 
‘** seasoned ”’ timber to stand any degree of heat or damp with- 
out moving. I saw recently a two hundred year old table 
which had been returned from America with about a quarter 
of an inch gap showing along every join of the top. The 
purchaser was quite sure that he had been swindled—that 
the thing was a fake. (‘No properly seasoned timber 
would shrink like that.’?) It was nothing of the sort. The 
table was undoubtedly genuine; but the oak had been 
scasoned by English weather, and in the changes of atmosphere 
in an English house would have stood well enough; an 
American steam-heated house and the dry American air had 
caused it to shrink as though it had been sawn from the tree 
yesterday. There is no such thing as wood “ thoroughly 
seasoned ’’ in the sense that it will never move whatever the 
atmospheric changes to which it be exposed. A great deal 
can be done by the selection of well seasoned timber, and more 
by protecting all sides of the finished product with veneer, 
polish or paint ; but expansion and contraction are bound to 
take place—very much more across the grain than along it. 
Every cabinet maker knows these limitations of his material 
and works accordingly. He can tell from the cut of his timber 
the directions in which it is liable to move. 

The whole course of furniture design has been conditioned 
by these factors. ‘The frame and panel system was originally 
developed, not for reasons of decoration, but to provide a 
light, strong surface which would not move. In this, the 
panel, of relatively large area, is free to expand and contract 
within the grooves of its frame. Where the need for a flush 
surface made a panelled construction unsuitable, it was 
generally necessary to use “‘ clamps ’—strong pieces of wood 
firmly fixed across the end grain of the main piece—or battens 
across the back—neither of them entirely satisfactory methods. 
The advent of modern plywood has set the designer free from 
these restrictions, and it is quite essential that this be taken 
into account if a true opinion of his work is to be formed. 

G. M. Boumpnrey. 
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being offered. ie Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- G 
! Applications for Scholarships should be made to The G.. J 
i Secretary, Ashridge. tg 
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POPULAR SHORT HOLIDAY COURSES ON CITIZENSHIP Vis THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. Z 
/ ECONOMICS, POLITICAL AND IMPERIAL PROBLEMS ZG. Z 
| THROUGHOUT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. Fees (inclusive | Va V. 49 ag 
of board, residence, and recreational facilities mw famous country | Girs A 
house), £3 10s, Od. a week. GA. G 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 
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Tue Briste mm_Scotranp. By 
Srr AnprREw MacPual.. 
Tue Future or Gotp 1n_INTER- 


Coutton, D.Litt. 
Epmunp Goss kr, By Joun 


nee Monetary Poticy. 
E. J. Broster. 

Deere AND JupiciaL REFORM. 
By Judge A. C. McBarnet. 
Our Earty Etymotocists. By 
Professor Ernest WEEKLEY. 
BucxincnaM Patace. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Joun Murray, D.S.O. 
Licut oN THE MysTERY OF 
‘Mary Cetestz,’ By Haro_p 

T. WILKINS. 





DRINKWATER, 

GALLIENI AND JOFFRE AT THE 
Marne. By Captain B. H. 
LippeELt- Hart. 

A ConsERVATIVE SurRvEY. By 
Nort Sketton, M.P. 

Tue Parestine Conriict, By 
H. CuarLtes Woops. 

FINANCE AND POLITICS IN 
AUSTRALIA, 


satisfaction ..... 


COME AND HEAR THE DAVEY 
REPRODUCER SERIES, made by EMG 


Handmade Gramophones—makers of ** the World's 
Best Gramophone” (vide ‘ Spectator’). 


EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street (behind the Princes Theatre), 


Some Recent Books, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On July 12th, 1919, the Cardigan (South Wales) Life-Boat rescued two 

from the fishing boat ‘‘ Leo,” of Cardigan, in a heavy sea. 

THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 

Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY; 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

The Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Shee, 

Honorary Treasurer, 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


London, W.C. 2. Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 
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SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 


MADEIRA OR SANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares. Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 


from London. 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Eg pn 

‘enchurch St., London, E. 
Secretary. West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W.1. 








Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Financial Notes 


MARKETS AND THE CRISIS. 
Tut Stock Exchange has had a trying week, for just as it 
was beginning to hope that the grudging acceptance of the 
Hoover Plan by France would lead to better conditions, 
the financial crisis in Germany supervened to plunge markets 
once more into the abyss of uncertainty. London, true to 
its traditions, preserved a calm front, and there was little 
selling, but prices were marked down severely, particularly 
in those departments where bullishness had been most in 
evidence previously. Even in the gilt-edged market quota- 
tions are appreciably lower on the week, though in the long 
run gilt-edged stocks should recover, for the German crisis 
will not have done anything to improve the world trade 
outlook, but rather the reverse, while the outpouring of 
additional credits should tend to add to monetary ease when 
the crisis is over, and, therefore, may even facilitate the 
Chancellor’s scheme for converting the War Loan and saving 
interest. In the Foreign Bond market, of course, prices 
became rather more nominal, but steadied up after the first 
news of the German banking suspension, and in Home 
Industrials there has been remarkably little liquidation, 
the markets as a whole, in fact, having waited in confident 
anticipation of a solution of Germany’s difficulties and in 
the hope that the resultant disturbances to international 
trade may not prove to be unduly severe. 
* * * * 
Tue MAcMILLAN REPorRT. 

An event which would, doubtless, have been the chief 
subject of discussion in financial circles but for preoccupation 
with the serious state of affairs in Continental finance was 
the publication of the Report of Lord Macmillan’s Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Finance and Industry.’”’ This Committee was 
appointed towards the end of 1929 to see whether banking 
and finance could do more for industry and employment. 
The Report is not an easy document to read, for it contains 
no summary of definite recommendations, and the main 
essay, as it might be termed, constituting the Majority Report, 
is subject to reservations and addenda signed by various 
members of the Committee either alone or in company with 
others. Nevertheless, the Report will have done good if 
it disposes of the ideas which are constantly cropping up in 
the speeches and writings of so called monetary reformers 
who seemingly take it for granted that the Bank of England, 
by exercising some magic power, can turn trade depression 
into prosperity and only refrains from so doing because 
of some peculiar obtuseness which cannot be explained 
away. 

* * * * 
Tne Bank DIvIDENDs. 

For the first time there has been a fairly general movement 
on the part of the big banks towards lower dividends, the 
interim rates of nearly all of them having been reduced as 
compared with this time last year, thus following the lead 
set by Lloyds Bank in January last when it reduced its final 
dividend to 6? per cent. This final dividend brought the rate 
for the full year down to 15 per cent., but the lower rate has 
been repeated as the interim dividend rate for the current 
year, so putting the shares on an annual dividend basis of 134 
per cent. Among the big clearing banks only Barclays Bank 
has now maintained its dividend unchanged in recent years, 
but the distribution on its ‘*‘ B”’ shares is only 14 per cent., a 
lower nominal rate than is paid by the other banks, though 
shareholders did very well when the Bank capitalised part of 
its reserves in 1920. The Midland Bank, National Provincial 
Bank, Westminster Bank and Martins Bank have all reduced 
their dividend rates by 2 per cent. per annum, the Midland 
and National Provincial now paying at the rate of 16 per cent., 
Westminster 18 per cent., and Martins 14 per cent. The 
reduction in dividends has been dictated, of course, by motives 
of prudence. Banking profits, as published in the annual 
profit and loss accounts, are doubtless stated on a very conser- 
vative scale, but the real profits in the last two years must 
inevitably have been lower, and to have maintained dividend 
rates would, therefore, have involved smaller appropriations 
to reserves whether visible or invisible. 

* * * * 
AUSTRALIAN ESTATES, 

The annual report of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Company illustrates once again how the stability of the 
Australian Pastoral industry is assisted by the fact that it is 
carried on largely with the help of big aggregations of external 
capital. For in the last two years the Australian Estates 
Company has not even been able to earn its debenture interest 
in full owing to the unsatisfactory conditions attributable to 
drought, and the low price of wool. In each of the last two 


years a gross profit of about £111,000 has been shown in the 
account, but this figure was arrived at after bringing in an 


unstated amount from contingencies. account. The net 
profit last year was only £30,000, while debenture interest 
required £84,330, and the company also paid a half year’s 
dividend on its preference shares in the hope, no doubt, that 
better times were at hand. ‘To cover these payments £70,000 
was brought from reserve. Fortunately the company’s 
financial position is immensely strong. It has kept its Estates 
in good order, and at the end of last year it owned nearly 
£600,000 of marketable investments. In due course, there- 
fore, when more favourable conditions return, shareholders may 
look forward to a resumption of prosperity. 
* * * * 
New ZEALAND’s Errort. 

The speech of the Hon. W. Pember Reeves at the meeting 
of the National Bank of New Zealand during the week was 
distinguished by a very able exposition of the economic and 
financial position in New Zealand and showed clearly the great 
efforts which the New Zealand Government has made to place 
its finances on a sound basis in a period of the greatest difficulty. 
The extent to which readjustment has been accomplished in 
New Zealand is indicated by the fact that money wages there 
are now somewhat below the pre-War level. The Bank itself 
is following a policy of great caution, but nevertheless is 
paying a dividend of 10 per cent. free of income tax, and how 
conservative has been its finance in the past is shown by. the 
fact that the joint cost of the premises at Napier and Hastings 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire had been written down 
in the books to the trifling sum of £5,300 prior to the damage. 

A. W. K. 
* * * * 


[During his illness Mr. A. W. Kiddy is unable this week 
to contribute his usual Financial Article. He hopes to resume 
in our next issue.—Ep. Spectator.]| 








COMPANY MEETING. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
LIMITED 


THE HON. WM. PEMBER REEVES’ REVIEW. 





TuE fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at 17 Moorgate, London, 
E.C. 

The Hon. Wm. Pember Reeves (chairman of the company) said, 
in the course of his speech: The balance-sheet, I think you will 
agree, discloses a strong and liquid position. Gross profits, after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, are £646,000, or £50,000 down 
on last year’s figures, and the net profits have decreased by £74,600, 
as compared with March 31st, 1930, and, in view of the severe and 
universal depression of trade and business, you have probably not 
been greatly surprised by our proposal to reduce the 12 per cent. 
distribution of last year by 2 per cent. Our reasons for taking this 
unwelcome step are all traceable to the serious position in New 
Zealand. There, to the effects of heavy falls in the price of almost 
every important article of export, have been added those of a disas- 
trous earthquake, a demoralized rate of exchange, and the exaction 
of further taxation by an embarrassed Government. The resulting 
sharp contraction of trade has brought down imports and exports 
by many millions, and depressed every branch of internal com- 
merce. These conditions have been reflected in our turnover, added 
to which the.rates of exchange between New Zealand and London 
and New Zealand and Australia have complicated business and have 
been a source of much trouble and some anxiety. 

You may call this a pessimistic recital. It is not. It is a plain list 
of hard facts. You will admit, I think, that they justify a policy 
of more than ordinary caution. We are still paying our dividend 
free of tax, in spite of the increased rate of taxation, and this year 
New Zealand shareholders will be paid in the equivalent of sterling, 
which will mean a handsome addition to their dividend. 

You will have seen a note on our report mentioning that at tho 
exchange rate current on March 31st, 1931, our capital employed in 
New Zealand and Australia showed a depreciation of approximately 
£269,000. This was appended for public information, but it need 
not disturb you. It can only have any practical effect if the bank 
were to go into liquidation and our assets at the Antipodes had 
therefore to be realized and brought to London, and if at that time 
—say a few centuries hence—the exchange rate was still standing 
at 10 per cent. The state of the exchanges in New Zealand has led to 
a depreciation—in theory at any rate—in the New Zealand pound as 
compared with the value of sterling in London. When I say that this 
depreciation is largely theoretical, what I mean is that the purchas- 
ing power of the New Zealand pound for internal business in the 
Dominion has not depreciated. On the contrary, it has become 
distinctly greater there during the last eighteen months. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together £8,850,000): Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are, purchased or sent -for collection. DEPOSITS 
ee Sreeen for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, - 
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